





or the home — 

Jor the directors table 
Jor the private office 
use the package of 100 
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TIFFANY & GO, 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


QUALITY VARIETY AND VALUE | 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Since old China was a 
young country, strands of 
silk have made the finest 
of all fabrics. Modern 
science has found nothing 
so elegant and so strong. 
Phoenix hosiery leads in 
world sales because of the 
remarkable use it makes 
of the finest and sturdiest 
of silk strands. It carries 
men, women, and children 








over long miles, and at low ||/# 
; @) 
cost furnishes an outstand- ||X¢ 
aS 
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ing elegance that endures. 
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Care in 


Bh heruconia adds value to your gift. 
selecting the proper package of Whitman’s 
chocolates to fit the occasion wins golden opin- 


ions. Get acquainted with the individual merits 


of the Sampler, Super Extra, the Fussy Package, 
Pleasure Island and the others. Inspect them 
at the store that shows the Whitman’s sign and 
sells the Whitman line. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. 


Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 











HE QUALITY PRODUCT OF SKILLED 
WORKERS—MANY OF THEM TRAINED 


THROUGH A LIFETIME OF SERVICE IN THE KEISER 
WORKROOMS IN THE FASHIONING OF CRAVATS 





ILLUSTRATION PRESENTING A KEISER BATWING OF 
ALL-SILK SURAH—EXCEPTIONALLY HEAVY WARP, 
TIGHTLY WOVEN EXPRESSLY FOR BATWING WEAR 


KEISER CRAVATS, AS WELL AS KEISER 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


[The Latter Plain or Initialed—In Separate Wrappers or Boxed] 


AT DISCRIMINATIVE HABERDASHERS 








CRAVATS BEARING THIS OCTAGON [(*2J lero) TRADE MARK ARE GUARANTEED 











NEW YORK 
(Wholesale Only) 
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TROY TAILORED 


SOFT COLLARS 


are made of selected fabrics in smart styles possessing 
exclusive features that assure easy laundering. good 
fit and long service. 


Cluett Peabody G Co, Inc. Ma hers, Troy.N.Y. 
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Fall Hats Swing Along the Regular Cycle of Style Change 


Stetson Hat Prices 30 per cent Lower than a Year Ago 


He most men, style forecasting is one 
of those vagaries of life which rest 
on the lap of the gods. 


And yet in hats one can trace easily 
the cycle of change. 


For the past two or three seasons 
the trend, among men who make it a 
point always to be smartly dressed, has 
been towards hats of smaller and smaller proportions. 


Looking at the Stetson Hats for Fall now in the 
better shops, one is struck with the fact that the 
House or STETson has rather outdone even itself in 
the versatility of its showing. 


* Me * 


Even more remarkable is the way the STeTson 
Company has taken the 


price situation firmly in 
hand. 


Your Stetson Har to- 
day costs you 30 per cent 
less than you paid a year 
ago for a STETsoN of equal 
grade. Nothing taken out 





Soft Hats this Fall, besides being 
Marrow as to brim, will be some- 
what broaderin the crown—height 
remaining practically unchanged. 





Typical of the style thought of the 
day in Derby Hats. The crown full. 
The brim narrow, with closer curl 
than in past seasons. 


of the hat, you understand. There never 
have been finer hats than the STETsons 
now in the stores of prominent hatters 
everywhere. 


As you will have sensed, this latest 
STETsON act of leadership is partly due 
to the resources, experience and ability 
of this House. Even more it is the result 
of initiative and a feeling of responsibility—not only 
to the wearer of hats, but to the hatting trade in gen- 
eral. A move toward the resumption of normal times. 


*& % % 
Returning for a moment to the style tendencies. 


In Soft Hats, there is a marked preference for hats 
of lighter shades. 


It is interesting to note, too, that the Derby 1s 
coming more and more 
into its own. Men are 
realizing as never before 
how essential it is to 
have a Derby, as well 
as choice of two or three 
Soft Hats, in one’s ward- 
robe. 





Illustrating again the happy 
STETSON knack of interpret- 
ing the intimate spirit of the 
current hat mode. 
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‘An Old Paneled Room — 
coco at the Hampton Shops 


HERE is a rare charm of mellow- 

ness in this old pine paneling brought 
from an historic English house and now 
installed in the Hampton Shops as a fit- 
ting background for such beautiful ap- 
pointments as the hand carved, lacquered 
desk and fine old Chippendale chair 
shown in this photograph. 








This is but a suggestion of the ever- 
changing exhibits of delightfully livable 
rooms, representing each phase of deco- 
ration, which have been arranged by the 
experienced Hampton decorators to as- 
sist you in planning the interiors of your 
own home. 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entire building. 
No branches or as- 
aes 


sociated companies, 


Deeuration - Antiquities - Feit 


(hen? 
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The 
U. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a famous tread. 
Acknowledged among motor- 
ists and dealers alike as the 
world’s foremost —— of 
Cord tire building. Always de- 
livering the same repeated econ- 
omy, tire after tire, and season 
er season. The stripe around 
the side-walls is registered as a 
trademark in the U. S. Patent 
ce. 








The trath a year ago: 
a bigger truth to. day- 


"Go toa legitimate dealer 
and get a legitimate tire” 





Fit were possible forthe thou- 
sands of U. S. dealers to 

gather into one big national 
convention, the public would 
have a surprising picture of 
good tire merchandising. 

Probably you would see ban- 
ners reading like this:— 

“We sell tires and tire serv- 
ice—not discounts.” 

“Our customers demand the 
par quality tire at a net price.” 
“Ask us about the leader- 
ship of U.S. Royal Cords.” 

“The public wants values 
instead of discounts.” 


* * * 
Thesale of U.S. Royal Cord 


Tires in June, 1921, more than 
doubled that of June, 1920. 

People have accepted U. S. 
Royal Cords as the tire that all 
other tires are measured by 
today. The par quality tire at 
a net price. 

In time to come, the signifi- 
cance ofthe present yearwill be 
even more apparent than now. 


1921 will stand out as the 


cAs people say 
everywhere 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 





year when the public declared 
itself. 


When people refused to be 
mere transient tire trade. 


When they turned their 
backs on “discount tires”—and 
went to quality and stayed with 
quality. 

* * 

Go to a legitimate dealer and 
get a legitimate tire. 

See the U. S. policy in operation 
as a personal transaction. Buy 
your tires as you do the other 
standard products you use. 


Let a reputable manufacturer 
and his reputable dealer take re- 
sponsibility for your tire econ- 
omy. Instead of taking it yourself 
—as “discount tires” make you do. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 





yey. three 
Factories 


ake Fnac bone ho in oy World 


Two hundred and 
Pind Branches 
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Its Convenience 





MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


“Necessity invented stools—convenience 
suggested arm-chairs.” 

With Pilot builders, refinement to the 
last detail is a passion, acquired by long exper- 
ience in custom body building and now made 
practical in a car as modern in conception as 
it is moderate in price. 

Pilot convenience has its beginning in up- 
holstery gratefully deep; driver’s seat at a rest- 
ful angle; shift levers within easy reach—but it 
does not end there. It is exceptionally easy 
Its gears shift 
silently, its motor responds noiselessly. 


to drive, and easy to handle. 


Women drivers particularly appreciate 
the way their Pilot reststhem. How they can 
cover miles of distance and feel refreshed. 


The sum total of all these Pilot comfort- 
factors makes it a car of utmost convenience 
and desirability. 


This accounts for the fact that Pilot 
friendship equals the sum of all its owners— 
plus an army of admirers—an ever-increasing 
group—one you will join when you see the 
Pilot, and know why it makes friends so rapid- 
ly and keeps them so firmly. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond,Ind. US.A 
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VANITY FAIR’S AMUSEMENT SERVICE | 

New York Attractions | New York Attractions 
a | ou live out of town a 

Henry W , Savage | . ar HOPE HAMPTON 

off plied | you’re coming to New York 
At the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, on and 





Labor Day, a New Produc- 
tion of Franz Lehar’s World 
Famous Operetta 


“The Merry Widow” 

Scenes by Joseph Urban, 
Staged by George Marion, Cos- 
tumes and Hats by Peggy Hoyt, 
with an All-Star Cast. 

On Tour Following a 
Season’s Run at the Liberty 
Theatre, N. Y. 

Mitzi 
in the Musical Romance 
“Lady Billy” | 

Book and Lyrics by Zelda 
Sears, music by Harold Levey, 
staged by John McKee, dances 





arranged by Julian Alfred. | 


On Tour Following Six 
Months’ Success at the 
Astor Theatre, N. Y. 


Madge Kennedy 
(Personally) in 
“Cornered” 


A Comedy Drama by Dodson | 


Mitchell, staged by John McKee. 


Third Season of the Cape | 
Cod Comedy Success 


Harry Beresford 
in 
“Shavings” | 


a dramatization of Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s famous novel. 














Village Mats. 


GREENWICH Theatre Wed. & Sat. 


The Bohemians, Inc. Announce 


THE GREENWICH 
VILLAGE FOLLIES 1921 


Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 























THEATRE TICKETS, 


| 
McBRIDE’S 122,25942.85 | 


at Box Office | 
Prices Plus Only 


50c for Service | 

















you want to know — 


What’s at the theatres and whether you want to 
see comedies, musical and otherwise, serious 
drama, the successes of the season, or the un- 
usual things that go on from time to time in 


the foreign theatres in New York. 


What operas are scheduled and the casts an- 


nounced for them. 


What restaurants you’d like best. 
What screen plays can’t be missed— 


then write to 


VANITY FAIR’S 


Bureau of 


New York Amusements 


The Bureau will tell you what plays are where, and who is playing in 
them, and what other plays by the same author have been successes. 


And it will, if you like, give you an outline of the plot. 


It will give you a calendar of musical events for the time that you 


expect to be in New York. 


It will direct you to any kind of restaurants that interest you, from 
those that serve strange and exotic foods in out of the way streets to 
the smartest uptown places that conform to the Paris type. 


In fact the Bureau will plan luncheon and dinner at a different place 
every day, and a new play every night of your stay in New York. 


There is no charge for this service 


oo 


VANITY FAIR’S & 


Bureau of 


New York Amusements 


19 West 44th Street 


New York 























VESTOFF-SEROVA 


Russian School of Dancing 
47 West 72nd Street New York 








| rant of refinement at 
| heart of New York’s Theatre district will 


FAMOUS | 
STRAND ROOF 


47th St. & Bway, New York 





Delicious Foods 
Served 
in a manner meeting 
your fullest expectations. 





Your anticipations regarding a restau- 
and culture in the 


only be realized through a visit to the 


STRAND ROOF 


Exceptional Dance Floor 
Entertainment de luxe 


Table D’hote dinner 6 to 9, $2.00 
A la carte all hours | 











Telephone: Col. 6212. After 6 o’clock, Morningside 3753. 
MLLE. 
M. SONIA 
VERONINE SEROVA, 
VESTOFF, Interpretative 
Classique and Nature 
Ballet. Dancing. 
National and Baby Work. 
Folk Dancing ‘ 
Dramatic 


Pantomime 





Modern Ball-room Dancing 
Faculty of pre-eminent specialists. 
Classes, Private Lessons, Normal Courses. 

Children and Adults. 
Booklet descriptive of the School on application. 

Winter Course opens Oct. 3rd. 








Elementary 
Russian Method 
of Training a 
Dancer. 


Advanced Technique— 
graduate, by  Veronine 
Vestoff. Containing Bar 
Exercises, Plastique Move- 
ments and Technique with 
music and_ photographs. 
Price $5.00 per vol. 


Nature Dancing and ad- 
vanced Nature Dancing by 
Sonia Serova. 


Perfect Natural Movement, 
exercises in walking, running 
and leaping. Grecian Poses 
and Interpretative Studies. 
Price $5.00 per vol. 


Baby Work, containing Mlle. 
Serova’s original method of 
instruction for very young 
children and 6 Baby Dances. 
Price $5.00. 














in the most delightful 
SCREEN PLAY 


of the year 


“STAR DUST” 


From the story by 
FANNIE HURST 
Scenarioized by 
ANTHONY PAUL KELLY 
Directed by 


HOBART HENLEY 


A First National Attraction 








HOPE HAMPTON PRODUCTIONS 
1542 Broadway New York City 











CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
otion Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
De Luxe Musical Program and 
Motion Picture Entertainment 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Capitol Ballet Corps 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
DeLuxe Performances Daily 
2, 4, 7:30,.9:30 


Presentations by S. L. Rothafel 


























THE SELWYNS’ 
NEW SUCCESSES 








” 
“Honors Are Even 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s new comedy 


Lola Fisher and William Courtenay 
Times Square Theatre, N.Y: 
“Sonny” 

George V. Hobart’s melody play 
Cort Theatre, N. Y. 
“The Poppy God” 


By Leon Gordon : 
LeRoy Clemens and T. G. Springer 


with 
Ralph Morgan 
Hudson Theatre, N. Y. 


“The Love Chef” 


Edgar Selwyn’s comedy 
hosting Leo Carrillo 





Playhouse, Chicago. 
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PHARMACAL COMPANY 
i ST. Louis, m0,U-5-* . (9 
cs 9 een 









The tooth paste 
keep your 


s you know, Nature provides alkaline 
A saliva to counteract the acids of fermenta- 
tion in your mouth. A mild acid increases this 
saliva flow: as when you taste lemon. 


Naturally, then, Listerine Tooth Paste—con- 
taining a small amount of a mild fruit acid— 
helps Nature keep your teeth sound. 


Note next time how your mouth waters when 











' Contains a mild fruit acid 


Prevents “tartar” 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 














ae cause4 Aweyorrhea. 

















that helps Nature 
teeth sound 


you brush yourteeth with this delightful paste. 
A very fine powder, calcium phosphate, is 
the cleanser. It leaves a fresh, clean, polished 
feeling about your teeth. 


Thus Listerine Tooth Paste provides an easy, 
sure, and pleasant way to guard against tooth 
decay and pyorrhea. It is made by the makers 
of Listerine. You’ve known them for years. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
of 
INVESTING and TRADING in STOCKS 


‘95 pages of helpful instructive facts regarding 
judicious operation in the stock market as written 
by a successful market operator. 


It contains practical and definite instructions for 
following proven scientific methods of deriving 
maximum profits and yields from seasoned se- 
curities. 


Describes clearly and accurately the various angles 
of market operations such as 


Investing for Income Stop Orders 
Investing for Profit Visualizing Investment 
Averaging and 
Limited Averaging Market Conditions 
Due to the limited number of these books on hand 
and their unlimited desirability we are obliged 


to give preference to those who call at our offices 
personally or wire for Book V.F. 801. 


‘Always Without Obligation” 
S. S. RUSKAY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway Established 1877 New York 
NEW YORK — BOSTON — BRIDGEPORT — CHICAGO 








Direct Private Wire System 























ARE YOU IN DOUBT 
on Your Security Holdings? 


VERY so often, especially in times of business 
depression, comes doubt to most men as to whether 
their present holdings are giving them the maximum 
return on their investment, compatible with utmost safety. 


OULD it not more than fully compensate the aver- 

age investor to know that his funds are in the 
soundest industries of the richest country in the world, 
because of natural resources? 


O UR service does not consist of suggesting changes in 
your present holdings, where changes are not bene- 
ficial. It is our one aim to back up any suggested shifts 
with actual proof of our sincerity, giving facts and 
figures. 
Send us a list of your present 


securities and allow us to give 
you our unprejudiced opinion, 


MACKAY — MACKAY 


C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Canada 
When Writing 


ask us to send you our list of Canadian Government and 
Municipal Bonds which may be purchased at a price to 
yield the investor in the United States better than 


10% 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Barometric Steel to Register Fairer Weather in Industry 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


O such distinguished folk as Shaw, 

Wells, Mme. Curie, and Henry 

Ford, the realization that this period 
in history will be remembered primarily 
for other things than their work must 
be painful and humiliating indeed. Ages 
hence, retrospective scholars will tag this 
era not as the Shavian Period, nor the 
Wells Age, nor the days of Mme. Curie, 
nor the times of the rattling Ford. In 
all probability this period will be known 
in the far away future as the Age of 
Iron and Steel. 

If steel is to be the label in the fu- 
ture, it is to-day a guide to prevalent 
economic conditions. It has become 
commonplace to envisage the industry 
of iron and steel as a barometer of in- 
dustry, yet the analogy in this year of 


| grace, 1921, is as sound as it ever was. 
| In its depression, unprecedented both as 


to length and severity, steel is reflecting 
the worldwide maladjustments in busi- 
ness. With thousands of workers unem- 
ployed, with the leading plants running 
only twenty-five per cent of capacity 
and accepting orders at a loss, the 
characteristic industry of this age is in 
a miniature way recapitulating the gen- 
eral story of industrial recession and 
disjointedness. 


T° the patient cynic, there must be 
ironic satisfaction in the present re- 
versal of form in the capitals of blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. Scarcely a 
few months ago the steel companies, 
distended with the swollen profits of the 
war period, were in the grasp of un- 
qualified prosperity. A period of almost 
melodramatic boom during the years of 
strife was followed by a post-armistice 
spurt in at least part of 1919 and 1920. 
Suddenly demand, that curious eco- 
nomic measure of the human desire for 
things, began for a variety of reasons 
to shrink with amazing rapidity. 

It seems almost yesterday that specu- 
lators in the fluctuations of securities 
were waxing millionaires through the 
spectacular rise in steel stocks. In 1915 
and 1916, when the Allies were driving 
American ironmasters to produce imple- 
ments of war as fast as their ingenuity 
could devise, fortunes were quickly 
made by those who owned shares of 
“War Babies”. These industrial infants 
of the days of battle matured almost 
overnight. Their expansion was more 
rapid than most observers had believed 
possible. All the laws of slow growth 
and gradual development were ignored. 
The children grew rapidly into man- 
hood, but they depended on martial 
conditions for their nourishment. In 
the atmosphere of post-war deflation, 
these erstwhile war babies have waned. 
Their ghost-like representatives in the 
marketplace for securities have enor- 


| mously depreciated in value. 


The statistics of the stock market 
measure the transformation of the steel 
industry from an era of unwonted pros- 
perity to one of unprecedented slack. 
Here are the comparative prices of the 


| stocks of the leading steel companies: 





June 7, 
1914 1916 1919 1921 
High Low High High Price 


Bethi¢hem Steel...465% 29% 700 107% 49% 
Crucible Steel....17 11% 99% 261 58% 
Lackawanna Steel.40 26% 107 107% 39% 
Midvale Steel..... = _— 17% 62% 24% 
Republic Iron..... 27 18 9 145 48 
U. @ Bieel....6052 67% 48 129% 115% 74% 
Note: The 1916 quotation for Beth- 


lehem Steel is for the old stock, each 
share of which has since been divided 
into four shares. The current quotation 
for Crucible is based on the new capi- 
talization, which was doubled by the 
declaration of a 100 per cent stock 
dividend. 


In the present organization of busi- 
ness, so much depends on_ individual 
initiative, which is thwarted by pessi- 
mism, that the ordinary man of business 
has come to worship perpetual optimism 
as an idol. Unless tempered by a clear 
vision of the truth, it is likely to be a 
false idol. 

Picture what would have been the 
fate of an industrial seer, able in the 
inflated months of 1919 to have fore. 
seen precisely what was coming in trade 
and willing frankly to have shouted his 
predictions from the housetops. In the 
respectable centers of commerce he 
would have been denounced as a pessi- 
mist and a trouble maker. Those who 
perceived that a reaction was inevitable 
spoke softly for the most part, and 
even then were risking the fate of un- 
popularity. 

Now the peak of the depression has 
been reached in most industries appar- 
ently and passed in some. Just as the 
undiscerning failed to qualify their op- 
timism in the days of plenty, so now 
they are unable to see even slight gleams 
of hope. As a matter of fact, in the 
barometric steel industry the indications 
are that the bottom has been attained; 
that new developments will be toward 
betterment. 

Since spring the iron masters, driven 
by necessity, have struck hammer blows 
in behalf of reaching normalcy by 
squeezing on several occasions the water 
of inflation from prices of iron and 
steel products. In these readjustments, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which roughly produces one-half the 
output in this country, and which is 
traditionally described as the leader in 
the industry, has been a follower. The 
so-called independent companies have 
been the first to pare off prices in the 
hope that the will to buy could be 
revived. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing among laymen regarding the rela- 
tive cheapness of steel. Many tribunes 
of the business world have insisted that 
steel prices, unjustifiably high, were 
holding up industrial readjustment. The 
steel men, preferring action to debate, 
have said little in rebuttal. 


OHN A. TOPPING, chairman of the 

Republic Iron & Steel Company and 
a veteran of the industry, has been the 
one man to come forward with a vig- 
orous defense. 

In denying that steel prices were pro- 
portionately high, this statesman of 
steel, who is known as the statistician 
of the industry, asseverated: . 

“Deflation in the steel industry 1s 
clearly the cause of its present ills, 
and therefore the obvious remedy is 
more general deflation—deflation i 
steel alone will accomplish nothing— 
deflation must be general, so as to 
bring about a normal equilibrium of 
value, and until this is accomplished 
business activity will be deferred. On 
the other hand, with full co-operation 
by all interests, an early return to pros- 
perity should result because of our 
stored-up wealth and potential strength”. 

And again, this observer from within, 
who has been associated with the manu- 
facture of steel since 1878, remarked: 
“The iron and steel business will not 


% reach normal demand or volume until 


constructive enterprises can be safely 
inaugurated on a sound basis for cost, 
for it must not be forgotten that, in 
both production and construction, labour 
is the essential factor, because in an 
ultimate sense it is 85 per cent of the 
total cost”. ; 
Labour, the human element in manu- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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OU need only the evidence of 
your eyes to be convinced that 
the Paige “Lakewood” Model is a 
supremely beautiful motor car. 












But go just one step farther, please, 
and take a single demonstration be- 
hind the power plant that is capable 
of seventy-five miles per hour. 








Then you will realize that this car 
represents one of the most important 
developments in the field of six- 
cylinder engineering. 










PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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What’s 
Coming 
This Fall ? 


( worm we see a Bull Market ) 
this Fall? 
| 


Will bond prices 
terially ? 
ow about Foreign Exchange? 


Babson’s Reports | 


Babson’ s recent Baromete © 
Letter “What's Coming this 
Fall?” gives you the plain, un- 
biased facts on the present situa- 
tion, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information 
of vital importance to every in- 
vestor. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and booklet— 
7 “Getting the Most from Your Money” 
—is available for distribution to in- 
terested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
Merely ask for Bulletin No. J44 


Roger W. Babson’s Statistical es 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


rise ma- 














The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Cut off Here ee mean 


wun 











For Your 
MEMo Secretary 


= Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
= Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
= Mass., as_ follows: A 
= Please send me Bulle- 
. tin J44, and_ booklet 
= —‘‘Getting the Most 
From Your Money’’— 
= gratis. 














Investment - 





What Your 
American Dollar 


Will Do In Canada 


@ To-day the American 
Dollar buys $1.14 worth 
of Canadian Securities. 
We are offering to our 
American clients a sea- 
soned Public Utility Bond 
issued by a Company ser- 
ving the largest communi- 
ty in Eastern Canada to 
yield the American Inves- 
tor 8% for 15 years. 


@ We have specialized 
for twenty years in Cana- 
dian Securities for the 
American Investor. Let 
us advise you. 


Write for Special Circular No. 113 


Bryant, Isard & Co. 


84-90 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Uptown Branch Office—153 Peel St. 


Montreal 
Bond Division—Phone Main 4961 


Toronto—C. P. R. Building 
Private Wires—Unexcelled Service 


Private wires to Toronto, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and cities of first importance. 


“Investment Bankers since 1899.” 








The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 12) 


facturing, though, according to Federal 
law, not a commodity has declined in 
market value, too. The steel companies 
have made reductions in excess of 
twenty per cent of the hourly wage, 
have eliminated time and one-half pay 
for overtime, and have reduced the 
weekly remuneration of thousands of 
toilers to zero by casting them out into 
the army of the unemployed. 

Steel manufacturers of late have pro- 
foe the belief that pre-war prices 
for all classes of iron and steel cannot 
be expected. The implication is that 
labor will not return to the pre-war 
wage. In the basic steel industry, cer- 
tain groups of workingmen were no- 
toriously underpaid, and no one with 
any genuine regard for his fellow citi- 
zens of the cauldrons where steel is 
wrought manifests vivacious enthusiasm 
for a rebound to the precise wage scale 
prevailing before the Archduke of Aus- 
tria met his sudden demise in the early 
summer of 1914. There was nothing 
magic and superbly right to the prices 
and wages prevailing in 1914, most of 
which were the result of successive in- 
creases during the preceding score of 
years. And yet, in the effort of entre- 


| preneurs after the shifting of the sands 
| of inflation to attain solid bedrock, there 


has been a strange, almost child-like, 
reverence for the levels of 1913-14. 

In resisting their impulses to buy— 
“striking”, as some describe the process 
—hbuyers of steel are silently making 
for lower prices. The steel companies, 
notably the Steel Corporation, which 
has been a benevolent despot in its re- 
lations with its employees, seem deter- 
mined to withstand the campaign for 
pre-war steel prices, if to quote them 
means sweating labour. Their considera- 
tion for their workers, from whatever 
motives it may spring, coincides with 


| hard business sense, for it is likely that 





the smouldering discontent in the in- 
dustry would be swept into violent 
flames by an elimination of all the gains 
made in the last seven years. 

Here are the present reduced current 
quotations for steel and a comparison 
with pre-war prices: 








Current 1913* 

Pri ices Prices 

Bars (100 Ibs.) $1.90 $ 1.40 
Struct. shapes (100 Ibs.)... 2.00 1.45 
Plates (100 Ibs.)......... “» eee 1.40 
Sheet bars (ton)............ - 35.00 25.00 
Billets 4x4 (ton).......... .. 33.00 26.00 
Ee ee . 34. 00 = 27.00 
Blue annealed sheets (100 Ib 2. 4A 1.65 
Black sheets (100 lbs.)...... a 50 2.25 
Galvanized sheets (100 Ibs.)........ rf 50 3.2 
SS OS: eae 5.73 3.55 
DS ern 2.00 1.45 


* These figures are frei the files of the Jron Age, 


ESIDE the wage to men who work, 
cost has been increased, the steel 
men assert, also by higher charges for 
transporting ore, coal, limestone, scrap 
and miscellaneous supplies; in the cost 
of coal, ore, limestone, alloys, refrac- 
tories, lubricants. In relation to cost, 
therefore, steel manufacturers argue 
that present steel prices are cheap. 
The ironmasters say further that, with 
the present diminished activity of the 
mills, business at existing prices is un- 


profitable. And at current quotations, 
they assert, only the best integrated, 
most efficiently managed companies 


could make even a slim profit if the 
volume of orders were greatly swelled. 
If their diagnosis is true, it means that 
the weaker links, which do not them- 
selves perform every step in the process 
of converting ore into steel, are likely 
to fall by the wayside. Only the com- 
panies which are industrially self-con- 
tained, companies such as the Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Midvale and 
Republic, are likely to derive profit out 
of increased buying at present prices. 
The implication of the steel men is 
that a broad buying movement might 
possibly send prices moderately upward 
again. More likely, under the pressure 
of necessity, more economical methods 


of manufacture will be discovered. The 
curve of efficiency should swing rap- 
idly upward. 

Under new conditions, there is no 
room for the inefficient marginal, high 
cost producers. In the days of swollen 
war profits, the steel plants expanded 
without restraint, and the present theo- 
retical capacity is very likely in excess 
of what the demand will be unless for- 
eign buying suddenly emancipates itself 
from restraining influences. 

With demand ebbing, the steel com- 
panies have, until depression is lifted, 
more reason to fear foreign competition 
than to hope for foreign buying. Syren 
and Shipping, a dependable London 
trade publication, estimates the poten- 
tial steel producing capacity of leading 
countries as follows: 


United States.. ae ,000,000 tons a year 










Germany 000,000 tons a year 
Great Britain 2,000,000 tons a year 
France (including 
Lorraine) ....... 10,000,000 tons a year 
arr 4,000,000 tons a year (pre-war) 
Belgium ....... 2,500,000 tons a year 
Canada ..... 2,000,000 tons a year 
Czecho Slovak 2,000,000 tons a year 
rae - 1,000,000 tons a year 
AUSIFIA 2... cece eees 1,000,000 tons a year 


NCLUDING the smaller countries, the 

world’s steel producing capacity is 
placed roughly at 95,000,000 tons a year. 
At present, steel authorities say that the 
world is producing less than 40,000,000 
tons a year. The normal appetite for 
the metal which distinguishes this age 


from periods of the past is considered | 


80,000,000 tons. 

The deadlock in the steel industry, 
particularly in this country, arises from 
no overproduction, but rather from ex- 
cessive underconsumption. With nor- 
mal growth stopped during war years, 
and with repairs deferred, the whole 
world is tremendously in need of steel. 
It is said that the world has fallen at 
least 200,000,000 tons behind. The need 
for railroad building, for new homes, 
and for physical reconstruction extends 
virtually to every country. The want 
exists, and the means of satisfying it, 
too. But foreign demand is ineffective 
because of Jack of credit, a reflex of the 
dislocations resulting from war. The 
domestic demand is thwarted by lack 
of confidence in the present price level, 
and by a widespread desire to wait 


until an equilibrium is once more es- | 


tablished. 

In narrating the industrial facts be- 
hind the shrinkage of the value, in the 
market place, of steel securities, one 
marshals forth facts none too cheer- 
ing. But future fluctuations of steel se- 
curities will depend on future changes 
in the industry. The past and the pres- 
ent are chiefly of historic interest. They 
explain why conditions are as they are. 
The guide to the future worth of these 
securities is in the great unknown—the 
days that are not yet born. 

The most experienced factors in the 


industry express confidence that the | 


worst is over. They see signs of an 
improvement in the early Fall. One 
leader who predicts a partial revival 
soon, in giving the reasons for his be- 
lief, said: “Warehouse stocks of iron 
and steel are depleted. Fabricated prod- 
ucts of iron and steel, apparently, are 
not entirely liquidated, but the process 
is not far from completion. The rail- 
ways are low in stocks. As an evidence 
of this, it is stated that out of more 
than 400,000 idle cars, more than 300,- 
000 of these are out of repair not be- 
cause of high-priced steel, but waiting 
for cheap labour”’. 

The future of the industry seems 
bright enough. Every decade in the 
United States the steel mills have dou- 
bled their output. The need for the 
metal is fundamental and enduring. 
The depression is temporary, yet, on the 
other hand, it is protracted enough to 
eliminate the weak units and to efface 
uneconomic methods. 
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Foreign Government 


and Municipal Bonds 


NORWAY—DEN MARK 
—SWEDEN— 
GREAT BRITAIN— 
BELGIUM—FRANCE— 
HOLLAND—ITALY— 
BRAZIL—CHINA~— 
GREECE and SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Present favorable 
rates of exchange make 
these foreign bonds an 
attractive investment. 


We will furnish upon 
request a circular de- 
scribing the bonds of the 
above countries—g i ving 
description of securities— 
maturity date—interest 
dates — denominations —re- 
demption values, etc. 


Ask for Circular V-300 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 




















Te 0 fei 


It may be a great many years before 
high-grade securities are again selling 
at such bargain prices; for this rea- 
son we are recommending the 


Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


| It offers the investor an opportunity 
to diversify and increase his hold- 
ings, paying for them in 12 or 24 
monthly payments. You receive all 
advantages of an outright purchase. 


Let us send you our booklet “K” ex- 
| plaining this plan. 


Russa Securities 


mein Balding 
™ Broadway New York City 

















Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The _ financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering a 
genuine service to readers 
regarding their investment 
problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
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1. An interesting five-page circu- 
lar has been issued, entitled 
“Oliver Morosco Holding 

| Company”, giving details of 

| 

| 





a plan for building a city 
within a city, the production 
of Oliver Morosco films, and 
details on the 8% cumulative, 
convertible, preferred stock of 
the company. The new city, 
“Moroscotown”’, is claimed to 
be, when completed, a large 
revenue producer, aside from 
profits obtained from the pro- 
ductions of the company. 
Rentals from stores, apart- 
ments and restaurants will be 
large. 


2. “Getting the Most From 
Your Money’’, the 28-page 
booklet of a leading invest- 
ment service, outlining the 
method by which the average 
investor can enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ‘ordinary 
speculation. 


, 3. A Wall Street house of 44 
| years’ experience has issued a 
booklet, ‘‘Collateral, An Ex- 
planation of its Use and 
Application’’, which will be 
of great interest to those desir- 
ous of building up a stronger 
investment interest in the 
market. 


' 4. An interesting booklet called 

| the “Liberty Plan” has been 
issued, giving particulars as to 
how to buy listed or unlisted 

| securities selling for over $5 a 
share, with an initial payment 
of 20% and the balance paid 
in either 12 or 24 monthly 
payments. 


5. A circular of much _ interest 
has been prepared by a New 
York stock exchange house on 
the American Bosch Mag- 
neto Corporation, giving de- 
tails on the business of the 
company, its assets, sinking 
funds and earnings. A history 
is included in this circular of 
the inception of the German 
Bosch Company and details 
of its severance of foreign 
connections. 





w 





6. A prominent odd-ldt house 
has prepared a booklet ex- 
plaining the complete mechan- 
ism of “Short Sales’’, show- 
ing, by means of examples, 
just how this process works 
out. 


| 7. “Denmark as a Field for 
| American Investors’”’ is the 
title of a booklet prepared by 
an American Investment 
house. This booklet gives per- 
tinent particulars of the prog- 
ress of Denmark, its cities, 
and international loans. 











Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44 St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 


y number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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GRAPHIC RECORD 
Of Active Stock Exchange Securities 1912-1921 


Analytical Tables facilitate comparison of important data, including 
earnings, working capital, appropriations for betterments and depre- 
ciation charges. Comment is also made on important factors bearing 
on fundamental and technical conditions. 


Price and volume charts show accumulation and distribution zones, 
trading levels and the characteristic market action in each situation. 
Ask for No. V.F.-970 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


(Established 1901) 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway, New York 




















Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
Uptown Office, N. Y. Newark Office 
147 E. 86th Street 169 Market Street 
BROAD 3676 VBT. 7560 
3677 7561 
O709 7562 
o161 7563 


GAMBLE & YATES 
STOCKS *.. BONDS 
ORDERS EXECUTED ON ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ON 
ALL INVESTMENT SUBJECTS 


PRIVATE OFFICE FOR WOMEN CLIENTS 


82 BROAD STREET 537 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 























Your Opportunity 


The investor of to-day is offered the opportunity of purchasing 
high grade investments in which security of principal and income 
is combined with an exceedingly attractive rate of return. 


This situation has been brought about, not from any impairment 
in the equity behind such securities, but because of the worldwide 
demand for capital. Safe bonds may now be purchased at prices 
to yield from 7% to 8% as compared to 444% to 5% returns on 
like securities in pre-war times. 


A diversified list cf attractive bonds will 
be forwarded upon request for list V-2. 


H. T. CAREY & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway Tel. Bowling Green 3900 New York City 
(ESTABLISHED 1871) 























eagerness When a Cold Nose 
| Litt | [> Nuzzles You 


and a stump of a tail hee = se 
like you’, you almost forget 
alert ears and interested eyes 
that vainly try to hide their 
eagerness behind a haughty and 
disdainful pose. And you al- 
most despair of ever making a 
choice when the other majestic 
canine paces ponderously by 
and looks you over. He is so 
ugly and dependable that you 
love him at once. 





But whether you want a play- 
mate, or a companion in the 
pride of your limousine—or just 
a reliable protector from bore- 
dom and your enemies—you will 
find the one you want at 


Ye Olde Dogge Kennels 
3545 Boston Post Road 
New York City 
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OLIVER 
MOROSCO 


—invites your atten- 
tion to this offering 


Three great industries are 
grouped together and include 
motion picture production, legit- 
imate drama and the building of 
a great city to be known as 
Morosco Town. 


Earnings from these proper- 
ties were $540,000 last yecr 


The name of Oliver Morosco is 
known the world over. Last 
year his properties earned ap- 
proximately $540,000 net. Most 
familiar among Mr. Morosco’s 
successes are “Peg O’ My 
Heart”, “The Bird of Paradise” 
and “So Long Letty”. 


1 LEGITIMATE DRAMA— 
* The Oliver Morosco Holding 
Co. now controls all Mr. 
Morosco’s theatrical interests 
—his plays and his theatres, 
three theatres in New York, 
three in Los Angeles, road 
shows, stock companies and 
royalties received from en- 
terprises elsewhere. 


2 MOTION PICTURES — 

These plays will be screened 
as well as all of Mr. Mo- 
rosco’s legitimate produc- 
tions and are already under 
contract to be distributed by 
the Associated First National 
Exhibitors, Incorporated, one 
of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the world, com- 
prising 3,500 theatres. Six 
pictures will be taken each 
year. 


3 “MOROSCO TOWN” — 
* Many of these plays will be 
screened in “Morosco Town”, 
built on 20 acres in the finest 
suburb of Los Angeles. This 
town is a most unique de- 
velopment. Each street is an 
exact duplicate of a foreign 
thoroughfare — a___ French 
Street, an Italian Street, a. 
street from China, Bohemia 
—all of them exact replicas 
of the original in architec- 
ture and decoration. 








Shops will be rented to fashionable 
retailers, thus being money producers 
is well as backgrounds for screen 
productions, saving vast moneys on 
‘sets’. Studio apartments, dance 
pavilion, auditorium and many other 
concessions will produce annual ren- 
tals. 

Subscription books are now 
open on the original under- 
writing. 
Preferred shares are pay- 
ing 8% and common now 
earning $4.00 a share. 
Fill in the ‘Coupen s and Mail it Today 


“OLIVER MOROSCO HOLDING CO. 


Financial Department 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me _ complete data on the 


Morosco Holding Company, including the 
moving pictures to be produced and the 
‘Moroscotown’’ feature. 

I may be interested in subscribing to a 
block of this issue now offered at the first 
Syndicate Price. It is understood that this 
request incurs no obligation on my part. 


NG@MG co cccccccecccecseccccesecucecesecce 
AGUPERE ..ociccincccccccccecvescoccsssevecees 
CR ieeacacttevecasseesecduessenucesseanns 
State ..ccccccccccccccccccsscccccersescces 
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The Small Faucet sal the Big Valve— 


ROM the lavatory 

faucet, regulated by 
a slight movement of the 
fingers, to the titanic valves towering above their 
attendants at the distant pumping station, all 
requirements of the pipeline system come within 
the scope of Crane Service. 

The success of such systems depends on uniform 
reliability and it is the basic principle of Crane 
Service to insure that essential uniformity of 
stamina and performance by supplying complete 
equipment through one source and with one 
standard of quality. 

This policy permits of safeguarding any pipe- 
line installation and its incidental equipment 
with Crane dependability throughout. It en- 
ables the home-owner to protect his entire heat- 
ing, plumbing, sanitation, vacuum cleaning and 


both Crane Products 


refrigeration systems 
with the desired quality, 
concealed fittings and 
pipelines as well as the visible fixtures. 


WhatCraneService does for the private home it 
also does for business buildings, apartments, hotels, 
industrial establishments, hospitals, schools and 
other public institutions, consistently interpret- 
ing its keynote —“Anything for Any Pipeline.” 

A service capable of providing your home 
faucet and the mammoth valves of a pumping 
station with equal facility must be organized to 
give an exceptional kind of thoroughness, se- 
curity and convenience. 

If you will call with your architect at the 
nearest Crane branch you will find that it is as 
pleasant to utilize Crane Service as it is satisfy- 
ing to profit by its results. 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CINCINNATI FARGO 
SPRINGFI svyEacuse INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
HARTFORD BUFFALO” DETROIT ABERDEEN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
BILLINGS 
Revver = SAN hers Seer 
ALBANY. MEMPHIS. 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO DAVENPORT» ‘TACOMA 
- DES MOINES PORTLAND 
BROOKLYN © LITTLE ROCK = YAIVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES TLeED, 
READING TULSA SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS MANKATO OGDEN 
ATLANTIC CITY OKLAHOMA CITY RENO 
NEWARK WICHITA 23 W 44™ ST. ann 22 W. 45= ST. NOS-1107 BOARD WALK a SACRAMENTO 
SEs Bates tare new Vane ay Annet NR EAPous — SASIANE 
TERRE HAUTE To which the Public ts eprdtally invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


WORKS: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CRANE } MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS): TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 
LIMITED ) SYONEY, N. S. W.. HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 


36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS. FRANCE 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


LOS ANGELES 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON. ENGLAND 
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In many homes, particularly town houses or apartments, the space for the 
heating boiler is very small and frequently adjoins the entrance hall. The 
IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine is admirably designed for plans of this character. 


Economy of Fuel and Space 


“It burned 40% LESS COAL this year."—This statement 
from a grateful owner exceeds the tabulated results from 
hundreds of installations of IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machines 
—which average A FUEL SAVING OF ONE-THIRD. 
Besides the fuel economy, this reduced amount of coal requires 
one-third less storage space, and caretaking. 

The Large Fuel Chamber holdsenough coal torun without 
attention from 8 to 24 hours, depending upon weather demands. 


The Revertible Flues and scientifically proportioned 
curfaces absorb and utilize the heat, preventing its waste up 
the chimney. 


The Automatic Regulation prevents waste of heat by 
controlling the fire to supply the exact volume of heat needed 
~avoiding under-heating and over-heating. 


The Ideal Insulated Jacket, dust-free and gas-tight, per- 


mits converting the basement into livable, recreational quarters. 


We offer testimonial letters from many prominent users. 
Investigate today and get an IDEAL TYPE “A” HEAT 
MACHINE for your new or old residence. Write for catalog 
containing test charts of FUEL ECONOMY and efficiency. 


A big paying investment—not an expense! 


IDEAL Type ‘A Heat Machine 


Dept. 28 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY toa: oitersendavicaicas Radiator 
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Automobiles Must Last Longer 


HERE is not so much romance in making automobiles 

as there used to be. The business has settled down to 
the simple problem of making good cars that will run year 
after year. 


Modern automobiles ought to run year after year, with a 
minimum of repairs. Service is something the owner ought 
to get out of his car, and not something he must pay for having 
done to it every little while. 


That is a plain, unpolished statement of the reason the 
Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh is making auto- 
mobiles and is going to keep on making them. The name of 
the Standard Eight is not a spectacular name, but it is coming 
to mean something in the automobile field. It means power 
and stability and utility. The car is good-looking enough to 
sell on its looks, but the real reasons for buying it are back at 
the factory in Butler, Pa. 





Touring Car, $3400 Sport, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Chassis, $3150 


£4 
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b] 
Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupé, $4500 


Above prices f. 0. b. Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 
A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dept. 


~~ 


=) 





od A 
Pittshurgh, Pa. 
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The Sound of Safety! 


That deep purr-like sound you hear so frequently, especially slippery pavements. It is the tread that was featured last 
year at San Francisco at the annual convention of the 


on big cars— 
That is the sound of safety—the reassuring rh National Traffic Officers’ A rragaadimneniignieagyintenadl ie 
g rhythm of the : : 
Massive Vacuum Cups generating safety—the sgrip-hold- pon iP agit = oo" ic dialect aan 
letgo principle of suction on treacherous surfaces. The pee of safety—the Vacuum Cup Tread—means skid- 
The Vacuum Cup Tread is guaranteed not to skid on wet, freedom for your car and those who ride in it. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 9 AMERICA, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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oh ~ aac Ave. Boston | 
= at Dartmouth Street i | 


AN HOTEL WITH IDEALS Hotels System 
of service and good living The Ambassador, New York 


and conducted to realize those The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
dente. The Ambassador, Los Angeles 


The Alerandria, Los Angeles 
Delightfully situated in the —=4 " . 
Back Bay District. Quickly =) 2 e 
accessible to theatres, shops = | 
and points of interest. 


| C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


The Ambassador 





Interchangeable Booking 
Arrangements 
General Offices for The Am- 
bassador Hotels System: The 
Ambassador, Park Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street, New York. 
Telephone: Rhinelander 9000. 























Wardman Park Hotel 


overlookingRock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















From 
Marceaux’s Masterpiece 
Berne, Switzerland 


Anywhere — Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a Ritz Hotel —in all lands, at 
home or abroad, or sailing the Seven Seas 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
DOLLARS — STERLING — FRANCS 
are always good as good American gold 
Acceptable everywhere. The insured money of all nations. 
Guard your travel funds against theft or loss. 
Convenient, simple, safe, these “‘sky blue” financial passports 
commandtheserviceand attention of thethousands of represent- 
atives of a great International, Financial and Travel organization. 


For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries, or plan your cruise or tour through the 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 








International Banking—Shipping—Travel and Foreign Trade 


Glorious golf and surf bathing, tennis and 
horseback riding, dancing, swimming in the 
indoor pool, 
your windows, Japanese Tea Room, Pom- 
peiian Grill—the famous Boardwalk. 


pe Ambassador offers the best of cuisine, service 

and appointments at moderate rates—$6 per day i by 
and up for large room with bath, or $4 each for On days like that you're 
two in room. European plan. California bunga- apt to go almost any- 


lows in connection. 


The Embodiment of 
Hotel Perfection 


Those accustomed to good living 
find the embodiment of their ideals 
at The Ambassador in Atlantic City 
in the fall. 


(She Ambassador 


Atlantic City 








Don’t Wait 


until the thermometer 
calls your bluff and 
there’s nothing left on 
any train but uppers, 
and Central seems to 
have gone into the Si- 
lence, and your judg- 
ment’s no cooler than 
the weather. 


sun decks, ocean views from 


Moderate Rates 


where that’s out! 


And the best vacations 
aren’t planned that way. 
The safe way is to let us 
do the worrying. Write 
us before it’s too late 
and only the proverbial 
grease spot marks your 
remains. 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


19 West 44th St. New York City 
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Briarclifé Lodge 


Briarchiff Manor, N. Y. 
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NOW OPEN 


Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain 
Here, earth and water seem to strive again.—Pope. 


HIS well-known quotation pictures but one charm 

of hotel life at Briarcliff Lodge. Guests have even 
been heard to exclaim that the joys of living at the 
Lodge can no more be expressed in words than the 
thrills of a sunset as viewed from its broad piazzas. 
Discriminating people are drawn here season after 
season, for Nature at the Lodge is enjoyed at her best. 


RESERVATIONS MADE AT OUR NEW YORK OFFICE: 


342 Madison Avenue—at 44th St. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 9372 
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; GOLFLEX 
— 

ve Outdoor Apparel for Women 

y: tp taste and good tailoring give 

us Go FLex Suits and Coats entreé into 

te the most exclusive circles. Besides the 

te knitted worsteds of GOLFLEX own make, 

al the fabrics include an unparalleled selec- 

ur tion of finest imported tweeds and 


fleeces in colorings delightfully rich and 
soft. Sold at Good Stores everywhere. 


Write for Style Booklet 
WILKIN & ADLER, INc. 


L Garment Center Capitol 
501 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed | 
Fat Reducer | 


For Men and Women 


A 





will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, | 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but | 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
, cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 9 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 4 Days Treatment 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a a 
great number of fat people through the United States 

and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, Restores Gray Hair 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether ’ ? : 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost | This treatment is simple, sure 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. and easy—you do it yourself— 


i results are certain. The whole 
Dr. Thomas Lawton ry pts ga hang = les Oa. oe process consists of combing a 
Sana ————— —_—— clean, colorless liquid through 
your hair and.watching the gray 
disappear. This treatment leaves 
your hair beautifully clean, soft 
and fluffy, it doesn’t interfere 
with washing, doesn’t rub off. 






































Now as always 





Superfluous Hair Remover | 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
ill Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
Wirt of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 


TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 


Mail coupon for a trial bottle and ap- 




















mats ind destroys the hair duct. No elec- ec ar ek We ee 
1 = burning caustics or powders used. a Garuer ie a i ae ee 
% One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
: completely remove all undesirable hair with- Mary T. Goldman, 685 Goldman Bldg., 
; Ut pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. St. Paul, Minn. 
Every woman who i i 
=e i 10 is troubled with superfluous | 
, hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- | ERTS ee Cee ttre as a 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of | s Mary T. Goldman, 685 Goldman Bldg., ® 
r Mur, and this treatment can be used suc- | 4 St. Paul, Minn. : . 
cessfully at home . Please send me your FREE trial bottle of « 
i ® Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with §& 
° 300 for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- | S special comb. I a oat aSond in a ; 
Usive preparations f sautifvi i way by accepting this free offer. The natu- » 
and ons for beautifying the skin ’ N Lae : ral color of my hair is : 
Write direct to | - SS . AA ae i black. . .. jet black... . dark brown.... = 
D __—_—_—_—_—€, or : ° medium brown.... light brown.... : 
sig Margaret Ruppert : % A ; i} t AY ~ MEU cc ccactnvcasanesdeeee theceenwawad en : 
. 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment | 2 MStOCI al O) (ne ] Ol eC Oaps . <ativeie . 
pa Piet Sok tslens Sa cewek cs UA tces etek de 
Dept.B.— 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A | oo == =F ETTTITT Titi ttt 
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lf tra- eiliend man 


VANITY 
HATS 


“ihe NONAME HAT MFG. CO, 


200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Plant at ee J since 1883 











Seen in the Best of Company” 

















Do you want to Buy 
Sell or Rent 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 
SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
PLOTS, ACREAGE 
or FARMS P 


Now is the Time! 


We are in constant touch with Real Estate 
brokers who specialize in selected sections 
throughout the country — men who can 
find you the kind of property you want if 
it is obtainable or who can sell your prop- 
erty if you wish to dispose of tt. 


Call upon us if we can serve you. There 
isno charge. The service is for the bene- 
fit of our readers. 


Real Estate Mart 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


, Exactlywhere desired by wearing 
’Dr. Walter’s Mattes 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
, bodyor any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 

ing physicians. 
j ; ay Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9. 00 trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bus Reducer, 6.0 
(Billing’s Building, #th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.50 
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Ome DRIGGS ckdan 


“CBuilt with the Precision of Ordnance” 


The advent in America of a luxurious, moderate- 
priced, small car, with minimum fuel consumption. f s 
irty miles to the gallon. 
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DRIGGS ORDNANCE AND.MANUFACTURING CORP. 
IQ WEST 4418 ST: New Mork, WORKS : NEW HAVEN: @onn: 
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ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED ‘MEN'S 
48 7 6 1 9 1@) 


BOSTON 
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| Men’s Apparel 


| This choice line of fall 
| and winter suits and 
overcoats, hats and hab-- 
erdashery is now ready. 


THE PINEHURST Orders by post fulfilled 
“A Gentleman’s Golf Shoe” with utmost accuracy. 


The shoe that is worn on famous greens by pro- 
fessional and amateur players. It is stiff enough to 
stand up in the rough, flexible enough to give play 
to the ankles, helps your toes to get the same grip 
of the turf as your fingers do of the club. 


Made of Imported Scotch Grain. Rubber or 





























leather soles. Spiked or plain. ; 
e e 
At all the best shops Ogilvie (Ss Heneage 
Or write us for further information CHICAGO 
— 
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I'd give anything in the world if I could drive like Mc Gregor! 
I’d give most anything if I could wear a collar like he does! 


You can if you'll invest in a box of Lion Collars, Dexter’s the 
shape. Incidentally, I wear ’em myself. 
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SHOPS FOR THE WELL DRESSED 





718 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


TAILORS 
& 
IMPORTERS 





The best 
MATERIALS 


The most careful 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
oT ¥ &- BS 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. 


EST. 1875 


ANDREW J. CONNICK 


SON & CO., INC. 





Cor. 56th St. 
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PASSAU PITA 






SRILA SLAY IU BY SUBRA IUD IUT IU ROIS DIUT SUSAR 
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GOLF and 
KNICKER SUITS 


As desirable for Country, Outing and 
Steamer wear as for use on the Links. 

Designed and tailored by the House 
of Kuppenheimer, with the skill and 
craftsmanship which characterize all 
Kuppenheimer clothes. 
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Tweeds, Homespuns and Cheviots. 
Tan and Grey Herringbones—$35. 


Bull Brsthers 
Broadway at 49th St. 44 East 14th St. 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 
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THE KUPPENHEIMER HOUSE IN NEW YORK 





























MAN 





523 Fifth Avenue 


SPALDING 


Sportwear 


For Men 


Imported Golf Suits 
Golf Stockings 
Sport Jackets 

Sport Shirts 
Flannel Trousers 
Shoes for All Sports 


Outing Hats and Caps 





A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 
211 So. State Street 





























r RR &€ ¢ 
SUITS OF ENGLISH CHA R- 
ACTER FOR STREET 
OR BUSINESS USAGE. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 











MM 


IMPORTING CO. 
6 EAST 45th ST. 





NEW YORK 





Mixture 


Smoking 


Milder than MM Mixture—a tobacco of delicate flavor 
Packed only in 31% oz. packages—70c per package 


DUNHILL?! ES 












































The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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For Fall ana 
Winter Walking 


New French square toe Ox- 
ford of our own design, 
light tan or black Russia Calf, 
cable stitched tip, armour- 
tread rubber heel. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send for Fall booklet. 


London 


Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway, New York City 


CYeY YoY Yo Yok Fok Vor Wek Wek Yolk Yok Fok Ver Tel i) 


“Compare with other 
makes selling for $14.00” 
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Brennic’s Own 





Zz. 


The Original Brush End 
HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 


Made of Finest 
Turkish Tobacco 


Monogramed and Initialed 
Cigarettes 


$37 .00 eieasien’ 


(Minimum order, 500) 


Regular size, $3.50 a hundred as usual 


at leading dealers 


A.C. BRENNIG 


NEW YORK 


501 FIFTH AVE 


























The Proverbial 


Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


UBLIC approval fol- 

lows artistic leadership. 
The Victrola stands alone. 
The great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
only sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE . 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. . 
Camden, N. J. \ 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J. 
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The Fable of Alf and Pete 


Showing That There Is Frequently More Than One Way of Getting By 





two young men, one of whom 

was named Alfred and the 
other Pete. Now, while as lads 
they had been reared among prac- 
tically identical surroundings, as 
years passed and they entered the 
employ of the Henry T. Wuggins 
Wholesale Hardware Company a 
wide divergence was noted in their 
two natures, Alfred evincing a most 
praiseworthy desire to rise, while 
Pete would never stand if he could 
sit, and preferred a reclining pos- 
ture to either. But let us turn our 
attention first to Alfred. 

Prompted by an overweening 
ambition to be taken into the Firm, 
Alfred diligently began at the bot- 
tom and busied” himself there by 
day, and by night strove to fit him- 
self for the well-known opportu- 
nity which he knew would one day 
knock. His imagination fired by 
the articles in magazines dealing 
with such topics as how Mr. Samuel 
Winterbottom became the chief un- 
dertaker in Topeka, Kansas, he 
mastered the most intricate of the 
various Memory Courses, with the 
result that—just as you see in the 
advertisements—he was given a 
substantial increase. Instead of 


O* CE upon a time there were [ 
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Pete smiles gently, as if at some 
secret thought. “Did you see old 
Wuggins’ daughter come in this 
afternoon?” he asked. “I showed 
her to his private office. We had 
quite a talk.” 

“I should say you did”, says Al- 
fred. “By the way, I forgot to tell 
you the Old Man asked me to din- 
ner, and he wants me to bring ye". 

i oe ok ae ee 

ERALDINE WUGGINS had 

everything money could buy 
and naturally curly hair—in fact, 
as Alfred put it, she was one in a 
hundred: and I know my reader 
guesses that ere many months had 
passed the race was neck-and-neck 
between our two Heroes, with Old 
Man Wuggins favouring Alfred. 
“He’s a worker—a plodder—he’s 
on the square”, he would insist. 
Geraldine knew it. She knew all 


sell more hardware‘ than any other 
living man, but . . . What made 
Peteso . . . different? ‘“He’s so 
well-rounded”, she murmured soft- 
ly to herself. 
+ *£ 24.0 * 2 

Geraldine and Alfred stand on 
the moonlit terrace of Wuggins’ 
Wallow on Long Island. Alfred is 











spending this added increment 
foolishly, he invested in twelve vol- 
umes of Professor Cinch’s Success 
Series, and shortly after was made 
Head of Office Personnel. Not 
content, and with his eye on the 
sales end of the business, Alfred spent many 
feverish evenings with a correspondence 
course entitled The Snappy Happy Sales- 
man. Desperately Alfred worked to be a 
good mixer, which was one of the first quali- 
fications. He earnestly endeavoured— 
and successfully—to look like the young 
man in the Advertising Section who 
points his finger accusingly at the reader 
and says, “You, Mr. American Auto-Tire 
User, what does Parkers Bicarbonated Val- 
vular Spark Plug mean to You?” Oh, howhe 
worked! Noconversational stone was left un- 
turned that might furnish an opening for a 
customer—and sure enough! Alfred was 
made Sales Manager for the Eastern Terri- 
tory and eventually attracted the attention 
of Henry T. Wuggins himself. 


UT. let us return to Pete. Differing 
widely in temperament, as we have 
Previously remarked, from Alfred, he had a 
native wit which had not only enabled him 
to remain in the employ of the Henry T. 


he 


DRAWING BY PAUL THEVENAZ 


GERALDINE AND PETE 


Geraldine is not. dreaming now, she is hanging on 
“the forest 
Are they going to dance? Ah no 


Pete’s words. “Hush”, says Pete, softly, 


murmurs like a shell’. 


Wuggins Wholesale Hardware Company, 
but had been the means of advancement 
which, while unlike the steadfast, rung-by- 
rung ascension of Alfred, was yet not to be 
despised. Although his method was less 
apparent than Alfred’s, Pete, too, cherished 
secret ambitions to one day be taken into 
the Firm. At the moment this story begins 
he has just been made Assistant Advertising 
Manager, on the strength of his inspira- 
tional suggestion that the name “Henry T. 
Wuggins Wholesale Hardware Co.” be 
changed to read “Henry T. Wuggins 
Wholesale Whardware Co.”, and he and 
Alfred are reading in the cheery boarding- 
house room which they share. 

“You'll never make good, Pete”, says 
Alfred, adjusting the wet towel about his 
brow as he toils through Could You Do 
What Myron L. Bumble Did With Old 
Tooth Paste Tubes, ‘What’s that light 
stuff you’re reading now, anyway? It'll 
never get you anywhere. Why don’t you 
read something worth while?” 


looking unusually handsome, and 
is talking earnestly. What is he 
saying? Yes, he thinks Barrie is 
awfully whimsical. Well, he 
doesn’t know much about Art, but he 
knows what he likes. For the rest, 
Geraldine hears as in a dream such words as 
“overhead”, “fiscal: year”, “by-products”. 
Pete joins them. Old Man Wuggins calls, 
“Hey, Alf, I want to talk to you about that 
new consignment of eae and potash” 
+e 6 Oo *<¢ £8 
Geraldine and Pete are alone in the moon- 
light. What is he saying? Geraldine is 
not dreaming now—she is hanging on his 
every word. Still talking, they stroll be- 
neath the trees whose shadows trace patterns 
on the silver turf. “Hush!” says Pete, 
softly. ‘‘ ‘The forest murmurs like a shell’!” 
He takes her, unresisting, in his arms. She 
feels his cheek against hers. Are they going 
to dance? Ah, no! Their lips meet... 
Pete has been Taken Into the Firm. 
‘ee 2- & SS 348-88 
Alfred is still Sales Manager of the Eastern 
Territory. He has never forgiven Pete. 
“Curse him!” he says bitterly. “To think 
he let me waste my time on that rotten suc- 
cess system of mine—and all he did was to 
read VANITY FAIR!” 


his good points. She Knew he could. 
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The Economical Bernard Shaw 
Showing that the Career of a Shavian Character By No Means Ends with the Fall of the Final Curtain 


between being the greatest dramatist in 
the world and the greatest political 
economist, would probably prefer the latter dis- 
tinction. I am not, however, going to write 
about his abilities as an economist, but about 
his extraordinary thrift as a dramatist. Shake- 
speare, compared with Mr. Shaw, was a prodi- 
gal. Mr. Shaw, compared with Shakespeare, 
seems positively stingy. But it is not stingi- 
ness that causes Mr. Shaw to repeat characters 
and situations in his plays. He is a mystic, 
and all mystics are very direct and simple in 
their manners and methods of work. Shake- 
speare primarily was interested in people. Mr. 
Shaw primarily is interested in doctrine. It 
is obvious that the broad difference between a 
dramatist interested chiefly in characters and 
a dramatist interested chiefly in beliefs is that 
the former will delight in the greatest variety 
of people, whereas the latter will not trouble 
to create new characters if old ones will do. 
When Sir Horace Plunkett chose a mystic 
poet, “A. E.” (George W. Russell), instead of 
a business man to take a prominent part in 
organizing the Irish agricultural co-operative 
movement, Mr. Arthur Balfour commended the 
choice on the ground that a mystic is the most 
practical of men, since he will use any instru- 
ment that suits his purpose, whereas your busi- 
hess man will fuss about details and tools and 
immediate profits and forget all about the final 
purpose. Mr. Shaw’s method of writing a play 
1s a remarkable demonstration of .the way in 
which a mystic works. His indifference to de- 
tails is such that he might almost be described 
as the laziest of dramatists. I doubt whether 
there are really more than twelve people in the 
whole of his novels and plays. When he began 
his career as a writer, he started off with five 
novels, four of which have been published. 
Then he discovered that novel-writing was not 
the means by which he could best express him- 
self, and so he turned to the drama. But he 
did not waste his novels. He dramatized’them. 
He lifted whole passages out of the dialogue of 
these novels and, after trimming them, put them 
into the plays. He took some of the characters 
and, after tidying them up and changing their 
names, forced them out of their covers on to 
the stage. There is nothing in the thirty-eight 
Plays he has written which cannot be found, 
developed or in embryo, in his four novels. He 
has preached one doctrine all his life and he 
4s preached it with remarkable consistency. 


Mi SHAW, if he were offered the choice 





By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


I do not propose to discuss that doctrine now. 
My intention is merely to point out the 
parsimoniousness with which it is preached. If 
the reader will compare a very early play, You 
Never Can Tell, with a later play, Major Bar- 
bara, he will discover an economy in apparatus 
that is almost scandalous. The whole of the 
first act of Major Barbara is almost identically 
a repetition of the first act of You Never Can 
Tell. Lady Britomart Undershaft in the first 
piece is Mrs. Clandon of the second under an- 
other name. The situation of the two women 
is almost exactly similar. Lady Britomart, like 
Mrs, Clandon, is living apart from her hus- 
band and has not seen him for a number of 
years. She, too, has a couple of daughters and 
a son with the haziest or no recollections of 
their father. A meeting between the two par- 
ents and the children is arranged on a flimsy 
pretext. Lady Britomart, like Mrs. Clandon, 
is a strong-minded, silly woman, who has 
abandoned her husband for a childish reason. 
Her elder daughter, Barbara, is Gloria Clan- 
don. Her younger daughter, Sarah, is a much- 
chastened and rather spiritless Dolly Clandon. 
The son, however, is different. What became 
of Philip Clandon I do not know, but I sus- 
pect that Mr. Shaw, in changing the Clandon 
family into the Undershaft family, carelessly 
mislaid Philip, and in the course of a hurried 
search for him discovered another youth, the 
result, undoubtedly of a secret love affair be- 
tween Mrs. Clandon and Finch McComas, 
whom he hastily thrust into Philip’s place un- 
der the name of Stephen Britomart. 


Continuous Characters « 


DOLPHUS CUSINS, the Professorof Greek, 
who joins the Salvation Army in order to 
win the love of Major Barbara, is simply our old 
friend Valentine, the dentist, from You Never 
Can Tell, after a brief career as John Tanner 
in Man and Superman. Lady Britomart, not 
content with running away from You Never 
Can Tell and entering Major Barbara under a 
false name, actually steals a few characteris- 
tics from Ann Whitefield in Man and Super- 
man which really belong to her daughter, 
Gloria-Barbara. Her habit of pretending that 
she is doing things at the request and for the 
pleasure of other people, when in fact she is 
doing them entirely for her own convenience, 
is one of the habits she boldly pinched from 
Ann. 
A great deal of harmless entertainment can 


be derived by following out the career of each 
of the Shavian characters. Gloria Clandon, 
for instance, did not marry Valentine, the den- 
tist. Mr. Shaw’s people rarely marry in his 
plays: they merely promise to marry. Gloria 
did not marry Valentine for the very good rea- 
son that she would have been charged with 
bigamy had she done so, for she was already 
married, under the name of Candida to the 
Reverend James Mavor Morell. When it be- 
came difficult for her to resist Valentine’s im- 
portunities any longer, she bolted from You 
Never Can Tell and took refuge in Man and 
Superman until Valentine, who had followed 
her under the name of Tanner, again got her 
into a difficult position, when she gathered up 
her skirts and ran as hard as she could to the 
first act of Major Barbara. Tanner, a very 
indefatigable person pretending all the time to 
be her victim, hurried after her, learning some 
Greek in his haste, and landed neatly in the 
West Ham shelter controlled by the Salvation 
Army. Heaven only knows where these two 
will end! There is a suspicion about that they 
got trapped in Heartbreak House, but I do not 
believe this. Whatever happens to them, I am 
certain that they will not pull up before the 
altar or the desk of a registrar of marriages. 

It is quite easy, I think, to trace the career 
of each of the other twelve Shaw characters in 
that fashion. Think of the vivid and very in- 
teresting career of the brutal ruffian, Bill 
Walker, in Major Barbara. The reader will 
remember that Bill cruelly ill-used a little Sal- 
vation Army girl, called Jenny Hill, in the 
West Ham shelter. He struck her on the mouth 
and almost tore the hair off her head. Major 
Barbara twisted his heart for him by preaching 
Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance. And Bill 
could not bear to have his heart twisted in 
this fashion. He tried to buy forgiveness by 
donating his last sovereign to the Army funds, 
but failed completely to do so. The sight of 
Jenny Hill and her “silly little face” drove him 
into a sort of spiritual frenzy, and we felt as 
we witnessed the real torture from which this 
rough and brutalized man suffered at Major 
Barbara’s hands that he would throw up the 
sponge and find salvation at the penitent’s 
form. 

That did not happen, however, for Major 
Barbara herself was badly let down in her 
ideals by the action of the Salvation Army in 
accepting what she called tainted money to 

(Continued on page 86) 





LA BONNE GALETTE 


American sailors and a soldier 
indulging in the pastry known 
as galette. Until after the 
armistice, French pastry was a 
delicacy beyond price 


LA BELLE FERMIERE 


An English officer and a fair 
peasant. Doubtless the Briton 
is a mess officer in search of 
eggs for the general’s breakfast, 
since only generals rated eggs 


L’APERITIF 
There has just been issued in Paris a series of wood-cuts by J. E. 
Laboureur—Images de L’Arriére—, which should give a reminiscent 


pleasure to those familiar with the effect of the military occupation of 
Paris and other French towns during the war. There have been published 
no end of examples of the impression made by the American soldiers and 
sailors on the French artists, but few have the distinction of M. La- 
boureur, in the medium which now seems to be the favourite of all the 
younger French artists. With extraordinary unanimity, the present gen- 
eration of Parisian artists has returned to the wood-cut which they 
treat with a facility and wit quite foreign to earlier examples 
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LA LETTRE D’ ALABAMA 


An impression of two American 
negro soldiers in their blue 
denim fatigue suits—which 
seemed to be their special uni- 
form—on the docks at Brest 


THE SHOOTING GALLERY 
American soldiers on leave at 
one of the little booths, hastily 
transformed into shooting gal- 
leries. This sport was a favou- 
rite of the American on leave 


Recent late by J. E. Laboureur 


Impressions of Americans and Other Military Figures Behind the Lines in France 
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Getting Together—and How It Is Done 


The Nearer an Idea Comes to Not Being One, the Better Its Chances for Becoming a Nation-Wide Movement 


week, I happened to notice two, both 

destined to be “nation-wide” in about 
three months. One had completed the stage of 
local organization and was passing the city 
hall at Thompsontown, N. Y., and thence into 
history. The local organization of the other 
was just beginning in a magazine, but you 
could see at a glance that it was certain to 
be rapid. 

At Thompsontown there were five hundred 
men in line in green turbans, purple tunics, 
yellow silk Turkish trousers, stockings to 
match turbans, and white sneakers; seven of 
the men armed with broad swords, carrying 
banners, which together spelled the word Ki- 
borah; and there was a catafalque in red and 
gid bearing a goddess. But though 
marked off outwardly in this manner, the 
Kiborah movement presented no such diver- 
gence from within. It was defined as civic, 
social, democratic, patriotic, and American, 
thus attributing to itself no quality that other 
movements cared to be without. Nor was it 
possible to learn from members any reason for 
joining it, that did not account equally for 
joining anything else, or for not joining any- 
thing. But they did say that the organizers 
believed in a broad programme as likely to 
bring the largest number together. They felt 
that by excluding only those citizens who had 
decided to be uncivil, unsocial, undemocratic, 
unpatriotic, and un-American, they would 
arrive sooner at “‘nation-wide”’ results. Broad 
and brotherly, that was the idea of it. 


O« of the new movements started last 


The Second Movement 


READTH also was the main idea of that 
other movement which I saw beginning in 

a magazine. Everybody knows there is some- 
thing wrong with society, said the organizer, 
but nobody has ever supplied a clear statement 
or a rallying-cry, and he was now ready to 
supply both. ‘‘Misdirection of Labor’ was 
the clear statement and “Useful Work” was 
the rallying-cry. ‘Useful Work”, he said, is 
an idea that will attract the thoughtful, and, 
atthe same time, not repel the thoughtless, and 
a large proportion of the population could 
undoubtedly be got together on it. His 
method of realization consisted of an 
“ethical appeal with an emotional drive”, 
comprising (1) An “eager and captivating 
pamphlet on coal”; (2) Twelve more .pam- 
phlets on Unemployment, the Police Force, and 
similar evils; (3) Twelve more pamphlets, 
“written in joy, beginning with the Middle 
Class—a folksy pamphlet in Kansas or In- 
diana style introducing us to ourselves”. By 
these means, he said, something would be re- 
vealed; “the collective will would then grip it; 
and the idea would go through to its goal”. 
I Suppose all the new social and religious 
bodies founded in this country in my life- 
time have been founded in this manner, 
and that nobody really knows why he is a 
member of anything. I suppose they all arise 
from the executive ability of founders, quite 
Irespective of what they found. Perhaps no 
merican actually joins anything, but is 
merely blown into it by an “emotional drive”. 
Somebody says Jerusalem! or Lord love you! 


. than any words could be. 


By F. M. COLBY 


or Let us be young and Christian, or Let us 
be good and true, and, before the bystander 
knows it, he is marching with the Jerusalem- 
ites up Fifth Avenue, or is a member of the 
Church of the Lord’s Beloved with sixteen col- 
leges in the Middle West, or a field worker for 
the splendidly organized Good and True As- 
sociation with G. T. A. outposts all over the 
world. Thoughts that send any other people 
quietly to bed seem to speed ours to an inter- 
State convention. Probably a rather important 
civic body could be founded on a yawn, if an 
organizing person happened to be present. In 
fact, the nearer a sentiment comes to a yawn, 
the more civic it seems to be, and the better 
suited for brotherhood purpose, being a broad 
thing in which everyone can join, and likely 
to be ‘‘nation-wide”. Where the yawn occurs, 
at all events, civism seems almost certain to 
follow. That is why tke most successful or- 
ganizers always aim at something between the 
most popular of the Ten*Commandments and 
a yawn, thus excluding only minds of a singu- 
larly wakeful malevolence. 

But while the two movements I have men- 
tioned do not differ from their predecessors, 
they do differ from each other, and as between 
the two I much prefer Kiborah, which ‘seems to 
me at bottom perfectly honest and reasonable. 
The language of both is of course quite mean- 
ingless, but in the case of Kiborah this is at 
least excusable. Kiborah is simply an organ- 
ized aspiration, and that is why its language 
is vague. No man knows why he is a member 
of Kiborah, but he feels why he is a member 
of Kiborah, and the light green turban and 
purple coat is a better expression of that feeling 
They are the out- 
ward signs of the untamed patches of a normal 
mind in the routine and -uniformities of 
Thompsontown. Light green turbans are the 
free verse of plumbers, shooting upward out of 
the little wild-life left within them, after the 
civilization of Thompsontown has done its 


work; and if forty plumbers carried away by 


the green turban idea achieve only an identical 
appearance, that is only what happens to every 
latest school of poets. Deviation is the motive 
in each case; uniformity is the accident. 
Prometheus nowadays always marches with the 
Order of the Prometheans whether on the street 
or in the magazines. It is not the fault of the 
contemporary Prometheus that he happens to 
be born by the dozen. 

Seen on the Grand Trunk line of American 
verse reaching back to Longfellow, free 
verse writers stand out like human beings 
walking on the sleepers, but so do the members 
of Kiborah seen against the regularities of 
Thompsontown. I do not mean that a shoe- 
dealer flinging himself into yellow silk Turk- 
ish trousers is as picturesque or interesting as 
a Futurist, Neo-Archaist or Post-Concussionist 
poet jumping the garden walls of contemporary 
literature. I simply mean that measured by 


’ standards of Thompsontown he is flinging him- 


self as far. Though inferior in artistic merit, 
it is as sane and as honourable an activity. 

But the Society of Useful Endeavour, as I 
presume the other movement will be called, is 
not directed toward any change whatever, not 
even toward a change of clothing. On the 


contrary, it aims at mere similitude of mind 
without even caring what the mind contains. 
Like eighty others on the list of recently formed 
civic and religious bodies including Ameri- 
canization societies, its real aim is to increase 
the resemblance between the very sort of per- 
sons who resemble each other too much al- 
ready. It is not a new movement, like 
something marching with a band and clad in 
peculiar clothing; it is an old muddle, like any 
one of the fifty-two newest American churches. 
It is based on the familiar principle that the 
nearer an idea comes to not being one, the 
better it serves for purposes of rapid organi- 
zation—that if you can form an Onward So- 
ciety of Christian Soldiers so broad in prin- 
ciple as to admit the heathen you can soon 
have two millions on the run. The benevolence 
of the social organizers is like the condition of 
the people that the Greek saw on the moon— 
all hollow on the inside, lined with fur, that one 
might get into the other and warm himself. 


Clarifying Conversation 


UGGESTIBILITY is, I believe, the term 
applied to it by sociologists, and I gather 
from M. Gustave Le Bon, French mob psychol-’ 
ogist, and others, that any short reiterated cry 
may in every country be followed by the rush of 
a million minds into a vacuum. But the su- 
perior suggestibility of my fellow-citizens does 
not in my opinion account for all the differ- 
ence. I believe it is in part accounted for by 
the absence of conversation in this country, 
and by the exclusion of certain topics from it 
in the rare instances in which conversation 
occurs. I believe that in France, for instance, 
where people for several centuries have had 
the habit of speaking freely, at least sixty-five 
rand-new American religions have passed off 
in private conversation, the conversers having 
talked back to the founders and convinced 
them that the religions had been already 
founded or were not religions at all. 

I raise no question at any point of the 
messianic menu from Adventists to the Sons of 
Zebadee, and I find no fault with any socially 
helpful civic body down to and including the 
Brothers of the Zodiac. After organization 
has taken place it is not polite either to ask the 
reason why or to mention duplications. How- 
ever absent-minded the organized may have 
been at the time, they like to think they once 
knew why they were organized. But the pres- 
ence of a freely conversing class in this country 
would, I believe, have so stimulated their curi- 
osity in respect to what they were about to do, 
that about two hundred of the most powerful 
organizations on the list would have decided 
not to do it. They would have become mem- 
bers or communicants of the hundred and 
eighty organizations earlier in the alphabet 
who were doing it already. 

But without disparaging the last dozen most 
rapidly organized Christian and civic depar- 
tures, I must say that the contrast between 
them and the body of doctrine they departed 
from does not seem to me nearly so marked or 
so hopeful as the five hundred pairs of yellow 
silk Turkish trousers of Kiborah seen against 
the background of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Thompsontown. 
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Three Faces East 


The Dawn of the Dramatic Season Sees Little on the Horizon but Comedies 





FRANCIS BRUGVIERE 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
In the costume which she wears in 
the movie version of ‘Peter Ibbet- 
son”, shortly to be released by the 
Famous Players. She will open her 
season on the regular stage with 
“Varying Shores”, by Zoé Akins 


ALICE BRADY (Left) 
For the first time in her stage ca- 
reer appears under her father’s 
management. In her new medium, 
“Drifting”, she again plays the 
innocent who acquires a past 


LOLA FISHER (Right) 
Has already had a long and suc- 
cessful run on tour in “Honors Are 
Even”, the Roi Cooper Megrue 
comedy which promises to be 
equally acceptable to Broadway 











VANITY FAIR 
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The Well-Made Revue 


A Little Less Finish and a Little More Fine Careless Rapture Wouldn’t Hurt the Revues, 


can put a play in its place is to refer to 

it as “well made”. The phrase has come 
to be a reproach. It suggests a third act in 
which the friend of the family tells the hus- 
band, “Take her out and buy her a good din- 
ner”, and the lover decides that he will go 
back to Mesopotamia “Alone!” 

George Bernard Shaw changed the style, and 
taught playgoers to refuse to accept technique 
as something just as good as spiritual signifi- 
cance. We now await the revolt against the 
well-made revue. Each of the Ziegfeld Follies 
is perfect of its kind, but just as in the plays 
of Pinero, form has triumphed over substance. 
The name Ziegfeld on the label means a mag- 
nificent product perfect in every detail with 
complete satisfaction guaranteed, but it is a 
standardized product. You know just what 
you are going to get. Ziegfeld scenery, Zieg- 
feld costumes mean something definite. Even 
“a Ziegfeld chorus girl” suggests an unvarying 
type. The hood is as unmistakable as that 
of a Ford automobile. 

At times one is struck with a longing to 
find a single homely girl among all the merry 
marchers. And there is at least a shadow of a 
wish to encounter, likewise, something in a 
song or a set or a costume rough, unfinished 
and ungainly. Alexander sighed and so might 
Ziegfeld. His supremacy in the field of musi- 
cal revue is unquestioned. Even the shows 
with which he has no connection follow his 
modes as best they can, though sometimes at a 
great distance. He really owes it to himself 
and to his public to put on, in the near future, 
a very bad revue so that in the ensuing year 
that most precious element in entertainment— 
surprise—may again come to the theatre 
through him. The first of all the Ziegfeld 
Follies must have furnished its audience with 
a night of startled rapture. The rest have 
produced a pleasant evening. 


Oe of the simplest ways in which a critic 





The Irresponsible Revue 


URDENED by years of success, Mr. Zieg- 

feld must be hampered by innumerable 
rules about revue making. He has created 
tradition and probably it rises up in front of 
him now and again to ‘bark his shins. The 
Follies is still an entertainment, but now it is 
also an institution. Plan, premeditation and 
the note of service must all have won their 
places in the making of each new show in the 
succession. The critic will not depart in peace 
until he has seen somehow, somewhere an alto- 
gether irresponsible revue. It will be produced 
not by Edward Royce but by spontaneous com- 
bustion. Some of it will be terrible. Few of 
the costumes will fit and many of them will 
be in bad taste. None of the tunes will be 
hummed by the audience as it leaves the thea- 
tre. But, nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
this irresponsible revue of which I speak is 
§olng to contain two good jokes. 

Thad at least a glimmer of hope that Shuffle 
Along might be the first blow of the revolution 
against the well-made revue. Early explorers 
In the Sixty-Second Street Music Hall came 
back glowing with discovery. And yet after 
seeing the negro revue it seems to me that 
stout Cortes and all his men were duped. In 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





aBbBE 


LYNN OVERMAN 


Who has given “Just Married” the reputation 

of being the funniest farce of the seasor, 

chiefly because of the inimitable way in which 
he plays the occasionally drunken hero 


book and music and dancing Shuffle Along 
follows Broadway tradition just as closely as 
it can. It is rough with old things which have 
crumbled and not with new things which are 
unfinished. And yet it is easy to understand 
the thrill which swept through some of the 
pioneers who were the first to see Shuffle Along. 
In it there is one quality possessed by no other 
show which has been seen in New York 
this year. Most musical comedy performers 
seem to be altruists who are putting themselves 
out to a great extent in order to please you and 
the other paying customers. Shuffle Along is 
entirely selfish. No matter how enthusiastic 
the audience, it cannot possibly get as much 
fun out of the show as the performers. Not 
since the last trip to New York of the Triangle 
Club have I seen the amateur spirit more fully 
realized in the theatre. Perhaps the performers 
get paid, but it does not seem fitting. The 
more engaging theory is that each member of 
the chorus of Shuffie Along who keeps his work 
up at top pitch until the end of the season re- 
ceives a large blue sweater with a white “S, A.” 
on the front and is then allowed to break 
training. The ten best performers, in addition, 
are tapped on the shoulder. There is a rumour 
that social distinction as well as merit enters 
into this selection, but it has never, to my 
knowledge, been confirmed. 

Of course, nothing in the remarks above is 
to be construed as implying that people in 
the Ziegfeld choruses do not have a good time. 
Such a statement would certainly be far from 
the facts. As somebody or other has so aptly 
said, “It’s great to be young and a Ziegfeld 


chorus girl”. The difference is that no Cau- 
casian chorister, including the Scandinavian, 
has the faculty of enjoying herself with the 
same frankness and abandon as the African. 
Centuries of civilization and weeks of training 
make it impossible. The Follies girl knows 
what she likes, but she has been taught not to 
point. A certain reserve and reticence is part 
of the Ziegfeld tradition. Even the most dar- 
ing of Mr. Ziegfeld’s experiments in summer 
costuming are more esthetic than erotic. 
Though the legs of the longest showgirl may 
be bare, one feels that she is clothed in rever- 
ence. When the lights begin to dim, and the 
soft music sounds to indicate that the current 
Ben Ali Haggin tableaux is about to be dis- 
closed, I am always a little nervous. So solemn 
and dignified is the entire atmosphere of the 
affair that I feel a little like a Peeping Tom 
in the presence of Godiva and generally I cover 
my eyes in order that they may be preserved 
for the final processional in which one girl will 
be Coal, another Aviation and a third the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The parade is one of the traditions of the 
Follies. ‘When in doubt make them march”, 
is the way the rule reads in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
notebook. All of which opens the way to the 
suggestion that Mr. Ziegfeld should try the 
experiment some year of cutting about $100,- 
000 out of his bill for costumes and using the 
money to buy a jcke. In that case the march- 
ing chorus girls could pass a given point. 


The Achievements of Mr. Ziegfeld 


T would be unfair not to admit that the tech- 

nical plan upon which each of the Follies 
is built is still flexible enough to include a 
great variety of performers. Moreover, Zieg- 
feld is still an experimenter with new styles of 
design in the theatre. He has done more to 
bring scenic beauty to the stage than any other 
producer in America with the possible excep- 
tion of Arthur Hopkins, who had the wisdom 
to make an alliance with Jones. If the Theatre 
Guild can consistently maintain the standard 
it set in Liliom and a season or so ago in The 
Faithful through the brush of Lee Simonson, 
Ziegfeld may have to lock to his laurels. We 
rather think he does, but his interests are lim- 
ited to things of visual appeal. There is not 
much evidence that he cares particularly about 
verbal humour. Indeed Broadway gossip has 
it that Channing Pollock was repulsed again 
and again with heavy losses when he attempted 
to introduce satirical interludes into the Fol- 
lies. Still, Mr. Ziegfeld has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for a few notable comic performers. 
No one has been able to take the place of Will 
Rogers, but the present Follies contains an- 
other artist of the first rank. Fannie Brice is 
at her best in singing Second Hand Rose. She 
is a great clown and possesses, as is almost 
always the case, the lining of pathos which 
takes the sharp edge from comedy. Only a 
Fannie Brice could make the sentiment of Jy 
Man anything but slushy. It would be inter- 
esting to see her in a legitimate part, in some- 
thing by Fannie Hurst for instance. The ex- 
periment was tried once in a play by Mon- 
tagu Glass, but it was not in his best vein. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Pageant of the Ford ($375.00 F.O.B. Detroit) 


A Pleasing Spectacle of Progress Celebrating the Completion of the Five Millionth Flivver 


E recent announcement, from the Ford 
Motor Works, that they have turned out 
their five millionth car suggests the idea 
that this event be made the occasion for some 
fitting celebration. 
The following pageant is therefore sug- 
gested: 


PART I 
The Highway of Life, at the 1900 A.D. 


milestone. 

Enter Everyman, walking. He drags one 
foot after the other wearily, and seems almost 
ready to drop. 

EveryMAN: I’m so tired of walking—but 
I can’t afford to ride. 

The sound of horse’s hoofs is heard in the 
distance. 

EveryMAN: Ah, here comes a carriage. 
Surely they will give me a lift. 

An elegant Victoria drives by. It is filled 
with rich Jews and Michigan politicians. 

EvERYMAN: Please give me a ride—just 
to the next town— 

THE JEWS AND POLITICIANS: 
Ha, Ha! 

The driver lashes at Everyman with his 
whip, and the carriage drives on without stop- 
ping. Everyman sinks to the side of the road, 
unable to continue. Enter old Mother Crude 
Oil, with her three daughters—Refined, Gaso- 
line and Nujol. The mother has on an old 
dress; Refined is dressed like a refined lady, 
with a diamond collar, a string of pearls, and 
many jewels on her fingers; Gasoline is full of 
pent-up energy and leaps and skips along the 
road; Nujol is dressed in a Girl Scout’s Service 
uniform, her complexion is clear; there is some- 
thing in her manner which suggests the regu- 
larity of clockwork. 

GASOLINE: Oh, see this poor old man! 

She runs up to Everyman and tries to help 
him, but cannot do so alone. 

REFINED: What a disgusting looking per- 
son! 

She surveys Everyman through a lorgnette, 
and turns away with a shudder. 


Ha, Ha, 


Nujyo_: How pale he looks. I think I 
could help him. 
GASOLINE: Oh—here comes a man. We 


shall get him to aid us. 

Enter College Graduate, in cap and gown, 
reading a book; he does not notice anything, 
and is about to pass by the group of Oil Sisters. 


Ox_p MorHer Crupe O1 (yelling): Hey 
—you! Come here! 

REFINED (blushing): Mother! 

COLLEGE GRADUATE (looking up): I beg 


your pardon. Were you addressing me? 

Ox_p MorHer Crupe O1: Listen at the 
dude, girls. 

REFINED: Mother! 

GasoLINE: Oh, sir, you see, we found this 
poor man lying by the roadside unable to walk 
any further. And I can’t do anything for him 
without help. 

CoLLEGE GRADUATE: 
to help you. 

OLp MoTHER CrupE Ort: How’s that for 
brain-work, girls. The kid’s clever. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE: Well, I must think 
this over. Let me see— 


I see. You want me 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


He opens his book and begins to study. 
Enter Henry Ford. Henry sizes up the situa- 
tion at a glance, goes over to Gasoline and says 
a few words to her. Henry Ford and Gasoline 
lock their arms together, forming a seat be- 
tween them. They bend over Everyman; he 
sits down on their arms, places his hands on 
their shoulders, and is lifted up. Henry Ford 
and Gasoline thus start off down the road with 
the footsore Everyman riding at last. The seat 
is not particularly comfortable, to be sure, and 
Everyman is somewhat jolted around, but, on 
his face, is a happy smile. Old Mother Crude 
Oil and her two daughters fall in behind, leav- 
ing the College Graduate still reading his book. 

O_p MorHer Crue Ott (as they depart): 
Well, so long, Algernon. 

The College Graduate looks up, startled, 
and does not at all comprehend what has hap- 
pened. He shakes his head, and returns to his 
book, murmuring, ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way.” 

Otp MorHer CrupE OIL: 
my daughters. 

REFINED: 


Sure—so do 
Mother! 

Curtain 

PART II 


Scene 1 


The Highway of Life, at the 1903 A.D. 
milestone. 

The College Graduate standing just as be- 
fore, reading his book. He has apparently not 
moved, although many other boys—clerks, me- 
chanics, salesmen—have marched past him. 
The sound of an automobile horn is heard, but 
he pays no heed. Enter Progress, driving a 
Ford car; he honks frantically, but the College 
Graduate does not look up. Progress stops his 
car just in time to avoid an accident. 


PRoGREsS: Say, sonny, what do you mean 
by getting in my way. Don’t you know who 
I am? 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE (looking up from 


his book): No—Who are you? I don’t re- 
member seeing you around college. 
Procress: No, naturally not. I am Prog- 


ress—George H. Progress—my card. 

THE COLLEGE GRADUATE: Nonsense. 
There’s no such thing as Progress. I learned 
that at college. 

He resumes the reading of his book. 

Procress: No such thing as Progress, hey? 
(He strokes his chin and smiles, reflectively) 
Say, sonny, what’s that you’re reading? 

THE COLLEGE GRADUATE: This is Greek. 
It’s a description of the Parthenon—the won- 
derful Parthenon. 

ProcGREsSsS: How would you like to see the 
Parthenon ? 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE: I'd give all I 


possess. 
Procress: Humph—that’s not very much, 
I imagine. But jump in, anyway. 


The College Graduate steps into the Ford. 

Procress: Hold tight—we’re going back- 
ward. 

He throws the car into reverse and they back 
out of sight. So rapid is their retreat it 
takes little time for them to reach the ante 


Christian era where the stage is set for 


Scene 2 


The Highway of Life, at the 437 B.C. mile. 
stone. 

In the background is the half-completed 
Parthenon, with men in classical Greek cos- 
tume at work hauling marble. 

The Ford, with Progress and the College 
Graduate, backs into the scene. Progress 
steers the car off the road into a clump of 


bushes, where it is well hidden. The two men 
dismount. 
Procress: Well, there she is, sonny. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE (enraptured): 
The Parthenon! 

Procress: Sh-h—hide behind these bushes 
and listen. 

The two men dodge out of sight. Enter two 
Greek workmen, dragging a hunk of marble. 
They stop directly in front of the bushes. 

lst WoRKMAN (wiping his brow): Whew 
—this is hot work. 

2nD WoRKMAN: Yes—and slow work. 
How long have you been on the job? 

lst WoRKMAN: Four years. 

2nND WoRKMAN: Only four years! Why, 
when I was a little boy I used to help my 
father at work here. He could remember when 
they laid the cornerstone. 

lst WorKMAN: I wonder when it will be 
finished ? 

2nD WorKMAN: Athena alone knows. But 
I hope my children will live to see the day. 

ist WorKMAN: Well, let’s be going— 
catch hold there. 

They move off, dragging their load of stone. 
Progress and the College Graduate step out of 
hiding. 

Procress: ‘The Parthenon took 20 years to 
build. With modern American machinery and 
modern American methods this entire job could 
have been finished in a year and a half. It is 
impossible to estimate the cost of the Parthe- 
non, but it is known that the loss due to waste 
and inefficiency was tremendous. Probably to- 
day this building could be duplicated for one- 
fifteenth of its supposed cost. Now hop into 
my flivver and we'll go forward about 2400 
years. Hold your hat. 

They climb into the Ford and drive away 
in the direction from which they had come. 


Scene 3 


The Highway of Life, at the 1915 milestone. 

In the background stands the Ford Motor 
Works. Happy workmen are seen entering the 
gates; happy smoke is coming from a hundred 
happy chimneys. 

Enter the Ford, with Progress and the Col- 
lege Graduate. The car is stopped in front of 
the factory. 

Procress: And there you see 2350 years 
of progress. Do you know how long it took, to 
erect one of those factory buildings? 

THE CoLLEGE GRADUATE: No—tell me. 

Procress: Eight months and six days. 


Tue CoLtecE Grapuate: Eight months! 
That makes the Parthenon seem pretty slow, 
doesn’t it. 

The factory gates open, and Henry Ford 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITE STUDIO 





NORA BAYES 


Nora Bayes as the Queen—or should 
we say, as Ethel Barrymore—in 
“Clara da Loon”, a _ travesty of 
“Clair de Lune’, in which Miss 
Barrymore recently appeared at the 
Empire Theatre. Miss Bayes was 
starred in “The Snapshots of 1921” 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Below, Ethel Barrymore, the Queen, 
in the exquisite XVIII Century 
costume which Helen Dryden de- 
signed for her, in the original “Clair 
de Lune.” This photograph is evi- 
dence of the success of Miss Bayes’ 
imitation of Miss Barrymore 
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I. THE QUEST BEGINS—WITH 
SOFT MUSIC 


In January the Woman’s Music 
Club brought Jascha Kalbfleisch, 
the gifted Russian violinist, to 
Memorial Hall and as Conradine 
listened to the strains of ‘“Humor- 
esque” she knew that Real Love 
had come at last. She wondered if 
Jascha knew, too 


IV. “GIVE A ROUSE” 


In August came the Pageant of the Founding of 

Sioux City and Conradine forgot her college hero 

completely when Edgar Snelling stepped forth as 

Bonny Prince Charley. And, indeed, how can under- 
wear compete with Cavalier finery? 


VANITY 








II. A WALL STREET 
INTERLUDE 
Evidently Jascha didn’t, for 
he left on Number 11 the 
next morning. In March 
Conradine met Horace J. 
Higginbotham of Mexican 
Products and under his pow- 
erful personality she learned 
to differentiate between 
bulls and bears 


And then, 


ot 


III. BRIGHT COLLEGE DAYS 


But Mexican Products broke badly 
and so did Horace. Then young 
Tom Manley came into Conradine’s 
life. ‘‘That’s his picture, mamma”, 
sighed she. “Does he work for 
Porosknit or B. V. D.?” queried 
grandmother, in whom Romance 
died long, long ago 


Sketches by BENITO 





V. THE HAPPY ENDING 


in November, came Love—Real Love—Love Eternal. 


Forgotten were the pleasing trivialities of her other affairs in the 
tremendous surge of her passion for Joseph Schwartz of New York 
City, western agent for the Rollsmobile. And so within the year 


ended Conradine’s quest. And, perhaps, Joseph’s 


Conradine in Search of Her Youth 


Five of the Most Important Episodes in a Dear Girl's Search for the Elusive Love Eternal 
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week-end in the country ?”’ 





swered him gently. 


where we formerly lived. 
“In what way?” asked Rollo. 


you to do in the country ?” 


churning”. 


things”. 
“Hurrah!” cried Rollo. 


| 
| 
| asked Rollo. 
| 
| 


MONTY 





Played without any implements 





the window of the handsome city apart- 
ment to which his family had moved, 

his mother entered the room and said: 
“Rollo, how should you like to spend a 


() bright morning, as Rollo stood by 


“Ho, ho”, laughed Rollo. ‘That is a droll 
idea! Here we are in the city, whither we 
\ have but just come,-and you propose that I 

| should return to the country. Ho ho! ho ho!” 
| It was very wrong of Rollo to laugh at his 
mother so, but his mother realized that he was 
a little boy and did not know all there was to 
be known in the world. She therefore an- 


“My son, you do not understand. 
country I speak of differs from the country 


“That you will soon see”, replied his mother. 
“But let me ask you a question; what used 


“Well”, answered Rollo, “let me see; first 
I used to carry the milk-pails up from the cow- 
barn for Jonas; then I would sweep the steps 
and well-kerb and draw a fresh pail of water 
from the well. During the day I would pile 
wood, gather potatoes, rake up after the hay- 
wagon or weed the garden. ‘Then in the eve- 
ning I often did my sums or helped with the 


“Very good’’, said his mother. “‘Now in the 
country I speak of, you will do none of these 


“Be silent”, said his mother. “You must 
not interrupt. Your Cousin Stella’s mother 
has written to me asking if you could not come 
to them in the country to spend a week-end”. 

“Which end of the week should I spend?” 


“Both”, said his mother. ‘Or rather, the 
end of one week and the beginning of another, 
for you are to go on Friday and stay over 
Lord’s Day. Should you like to go?” 





A friend of Rollo’s cousin Stella. Monty was 
very skilful with the tennis racket, and was 
also quite fond of another game which is 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





ROLLO ON THE LINKS 


Our little hero just after having seen his first 

game of golf. Rollo had never seen men dig 

up so much ground, without either putting 
anything in or taking anything out 


‘Indeed, yes”, said Rollo pleasantly. 

“Very well, I shall speak to your father 
about it this evening, for we must first have 
his consent”. 

“Oh, dear’, said Rollo. 

“T do not see why Rollo should be sent to 
the country when we have just moved to the 
city”, said Rollo’s father when the expedition 
was explained to him. ‘It seems very strange 
to me that city-folk with magnificent palaces to 
live in should, at this time of year, seal up 
their doors and windows and go to the ex- 
pense of living in another place”. 

“But there will be no expense in connection 
with this journey”, said Rollo’s mother. 
“Cousin Stella is to send her automobile”. 

“Very well”, said Rollo’s father, ‘“‘since you 
are all so set on Rollo’s going I will agree to 
it. And now I must go to bed, for I have had 
a busy day at the grain-market. Good-night 
to all”. 

“Good-night’’, said Rollo’s mother and Jonas, 
and Rollo added ‘“‘Good-night” more loudly 
than any. 


The Journey 


bie may be sure that little Rollo was up 
at day-dawn, his luncheon ready in a box, 
his travelling satchel neatly packed. Presently 
the largest automobile he had ever seen rolled 
up to the door, and to his delight, there was 
his Cousin Stella sitting on the back seat. 

“Shall I sit with you, or with the gentleman 
on the front seat ?’? asked Rollo. 

“With me”, cried his Cousin Stella, laugh- 
ing gaily. “Alley, Jong, a Sootomtom’’. 

“What was that you said?” questioned Rollo 
when the journey had really begun. 

“That was French”, explained his cousin. 
‘Alley a Sootomtom’ means ‘Go to South- 
ampton’. ‘Jong’ is French for John”. 

“Well, I declare!” cried Rollo. ‘Really 
cousin, you amaze me. But tell me, where are 
we, and whither are we going?” 
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“' Rollo’s Week-End in the Country 


| How Our Little Hero Became Acquainted with an Outdoor Game and Also One Played Indoors 


“This is Long Island”, said Stella, pointing 
to level fields which bordered the highway. 

“It seems to be mainly cabbages”, said 
Rollo, “‘but I do not see any water”. 

“You will presently”, said Stella. And sure 
enough, after they had travelled at a very rapid 
pace for a short time, Rollo began to catch 
glimpses of blue water dotted with tiny white 
sails. Coming as he did from an inland com- 
munity, this excited Rollo very much and he 
kept shouting “Hurrah! Hurrah!” and ask- 
ing John to go faster. 

To this John only shook his head and smiled. 

‘He is going as fast as he can”, said Cousin 
Stella. “But I will tell the world, Rollo, you 
are a good sport”. 

“T thank you very much”, said Rollo po- 
litely. 

Shortly after this they drove through wind- 
ing hills and stopped before a large house 
where, to Rollo’s surprise, a gentleman in a 
dress-suit took his lunch-box and satchel from 
him and walked away with them as rapidly 
as possible. 

Then another neatly dressed gentleman 
guided Rollo through many long hallways and 
up a flight of stairs to a beautiful chamber. 

“This is your room, sir”, he said. 

“Ts it so?” said Rollo. ‘Thank you, sir”. 

The gentleman smiled pleasantly, and went 
out leaving Rollo alone. 

Looking at the handsome three-dollar watch 
which his father had given him, he saw to his 
surprise that it was long past his supper-hour. 

“Very evidently I am too late for supper’, 
thought Rollo. Fortunately he still had his 
lunch-box which he had not thought to open 
during the journey, so that from this he supped 
very well indeed, slipped off his garments, said 
his evening-prayer by the side of a very grand 
bed and was soon asleep. 

“Well, Rollo”, said Stella’s mother, who 
was his hostess next morning, “‘we missed you 
last night at dinner. Where were you?” 

(Continued on page 92) 





SKETCHES BY PAUL THEVENAZ 


MISS LOIS 
Miss Lois was a very pretty young lady whom 
Rollo met at Southampton. She was also 
very fond of games, although none so old- 
fashioned as Battledore and Shuttlecock 





YAACOVLEFF 


A life size portrait in wood of the 

Russian painter, Yaacovleff, who is 

mow so conspicuous a figure in the 
artistic life of Paris 


MLLE. S. 


Mme. Orloff pretends to 
have been the most recal- 
citrant pupil who ever 
passed three years at the 
School of Decorative Arts 
in Paris. These studies 
were all shown at the Sa- 
lon d’Automne 


VANITY FAIR 


LADY WITH FAN 


No other modern has so well under- 

stood wood as a material as Mme. 

Orloff, employing as she does, its 
grain to emphasize her effects 


MME. DE LANUX 


In this portrait the effects 
are achieved by the sur- 
face of the wood rather 
than by depth of carving 


MADONNA 
An example in wood of the 
sculptress’ gift for archi- 
tectural and asymmetric 
construction 


Sculptures in Bronze and Wood By Chana Orloft 


The Russian Sculptress, in Paris, Who Combines a Sense of Decoration with an Instinct for Character 
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Latter Day Helens 
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The Fifth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Hebe; A Strange Young Man 


HEN Hebe’s mother returned from the 
W Philippines, about to meet once more 

her daughter whom she had not seen 
for three years, she was reaching the crest of 
excitement. During those years she had left 
Hebe at school. It was a good school, devoted 
to the fostering of the milder virtues and of 
the severer athletics. Sometimes, upon the 
journey, Hebe’s mother would surrender her- 
self to an affectionate daydream: Hebe sweet 
in muslin, and rather demure; Hebe attending, 
with the Pekingese, when her mother went to 
visit friends; Hebe, when required, finding her 
mother’s little bag. Hebe was nineteen now, 
but of ccurse she would be such a child. Too 
old for teddy bears, but her mother had 
brought her back from the Philippines a game 
of solitaire. 

She was a little surprised by the language 
in which she was greeted by Hebe, whose war 
service had inserted into her conversation ex- 
pressions such as “old egg”, that seemed to- 
gether disrespectful, and too suitable to her 
mother’s grey hairs entirely to satisfy her 
vanity. Still, she wept upon her little daugh- 
ter’s neck, until gently, or perhaps not quite 
gently, Hebe offered her her handkerchief 
(linen, sixteen inches each way) and pointed 
out that the tears were ruining her powder. 
It all felt very strange. There was something 
blunt about Hebe. She seemed to face life as 
it was, which obviously was not maidenly, and 
she laughed when her mother explained that 
life was not quite nice. Oh, there was nothing 
against the girl, of course; she was so fresh, 
and frank, and simple, and would have been 
very attractive if she hadn’t banged so many 
things with her elbows and her knees. Also 
she was her mother’s daughter, and so could 
not fall entirely from grace, even though she 
might droop from the graces. 


Hebe’s Friends 


EBE’S mother now entered difficult days, 

It appeared that Hebe had a school 
friend, two years her senior and twice divorced. 
“My dear!” said her mother, in a voice lifted 
by horror. “I know”, said Hebe. “It’s an 
awkward habit, isn’t it, mother? And the 
worst of it is that both of her husbands are 
great pals of mine. And mother, I wonder if 
I'll like the next?” 

“My dear!” said her mother, which remark 

did not much improve the situation. 
_ Hebe’s father was also to be blinded by the 
light of the new times. His vision: of woman 
was of a creature that said: “Yes, dear”; was 
modest, but seductive; vivacious, but quiet; 
elegant, but not showy; intelligent, but not ar- 
gumentative. Above all she must exhibit sweet 
delicacy, be removed from the soiling influence 
of the man-made world. Then Hebe put her 
hand into the coalbox to feed the fire: “Hebe!” 
cried her father. “Anything stung you?” 
asked Hebe, and wiped her fingers on the 
carpet. 

It was a very sad evening, and its passage 
was made no easier by the presence of her aunt 
from the country. “Hebe”, said her aunt, 
how is it that your fingertips are so yellow?” 

Gaspers, Auntie”, said Hebe, and, holding 
up her case: “Have one?” Auntie was not 


By W. L. GEORGE 


angry; she was only hurt, for she was good. 
So she refused, and talked about nicotine and 
sin. Hebe listened, and struck a match on 
the sole of her shoe. The aunt abandoned 
nicotine and concentrated on sin. Hebe replied 
that she’d rather be damned with her friends 
than saved with her relations. 

From which episode it may be concluded 
that Hebe is an unattractive maiden. This is 
not the case. Hebe is nineteen; she is tall, 
and her figure might inspire a song from Solo- 
mon, though perhaps not from a troubadour. 
She has a clear, white skin, with the cheeks 
marked out in red circles as by an Italian 
primitive. Her eyes are bright blue, and she 
carries on her head fair hair where flies, as 
she moves, a shadow of red. But . . . but, 
a question of point of view of course, some 
may regret that those hands with the blunt, 
capable fingernails should reveal the habitual 
wielding of the hockey stick, the handling of 
coal; others that Hebe should require to stand 
such an area of foot, and that she should faith- 
fully determine not to restrict this area by too 
small shoes. Her hair is splendid: its disar- 
ray is splendid, too. It holds to her head only 
because there its roots are set, and some might 
think that it has given hospitality to the nest- 
ing bird. 

A Strange Young Man 


HESE attractions and qualifications do not 
deprive Hebe of the society of men. Her re- 
lationship with men, in the particular period 
where she is fated to be alive, is of a nature 
that would have surprised Jane Austen. Hebe 
possesses neither lovers nor soupirants, but she 
has replaced them by a large number of per- 
sons who appear under the iconoclastic title of 
“pals”. She seems to believe that men and 
women can maintain the comradely relation, 
that innocence can reign even among inno- 
cents; when sentiment towards her comes 
winging, she seems to return it on the half- 
volley, while love has so long lain placid in its 
bunker that one might suspect Cupid the 
Caddy of having put his foot on it. Main- 
tenance of the comradely relation provides 
Hebe’s mother with many of her fears, none of 
which, alas, are for her daughter’s reputation. 
For Hebe makes for young men apple-pie 
beds, races them upon bicycles and on her 
merits wins; if she cannot do up the back of 
her frock she will readily ask help of possible 
lover or policeman. And what puzzles Hebe’s 
mother, too, is the strange anti-woman attitude 
of her daughter. Mamma could understand it 
if this dislike were caused by jealousy; it seems 
to her normal that hens should live in peace 
until a cock enters the farmyard, that they 
should then scratch, and cluck, and preen. 
But that is not Hebe’s motive, so it seems. 
Apparently she dislikes women because few 
can run, or climb, because their backs are tired 
in the afternoon. Hebe likes the society of her 
equals, a chat in a study assisted with leather 
armchairs, coffee, liqueurs, cigarettes, and the 
latest joke from the music hall: “It’s as if I’d 


had a boy’, moans Hebe’s mother. 

The truth is that she has had a boy. At 
nineteen Hebe lives as a boy from dawn 
to dance. The vitality of her body is her main 


delight. At seven she has a cold bath. At 
eight she eats a rump-steak and six ounces of 
cheese. At nine she plays hockey. At eleven 
tennis. At one she lunches and powders her 
nose. At two she climbs trees. At three she 
motors, scoots or flies. At four she sculls, falls 
into the water, but instead of changing her 
clothes, goes for a walk in the sun and dries. 
At six, being dry, she returns to the water to 
bathe. Once more she dines and powders her 
nose, removes nearly all her clothes, not to 
bathe but to dance. She dances till seven in 
the morning. Then she has acold bath... . 

Hebe is not entirely a stranger to the emo- 
tions of love, for she is aware that here is a 
game in which many seem to find interest. But 
she views it with an indecent frankness, and 
discusses it with a regrettable lack of shame. 
It is suspected that she thinks love a normal 

urrence, instead of looking upon it as some- 
thing between a sentimental self-indulgence 
and a holy duty to her country. She has been 
heard to say that she supposes that the race 
has got to be carried on, though she did ask 
her uncle Philemon why it should be carried 
on, which outraged both his ignorance and his 
delicacy. Indeed, Hebe circulates with ap- 
parent brutality among elders who seek in her 
softness where there is only sweetness, allure 
where there is only sincerity, and flattery where 
there is only respect for the truth. Elementary 
biology has been conveyed to Hebe, not by a 
housemaid, as it was to her mother, but by 
aged professors armed with diagrams. Enter 
biology, exit mystery: thus her sentiments may 
be described. So in her we do not find languid 
Aphrodite, mutely welcoming the honour of de- 
sire; rather is she Atalanta, eyes filled with 
challenge, and committing to death at the 
fangs of ravenous dogs such lovers as are not 
fit to overtake her upon her swift career. 


The Androgynous Hebe 


RIEFLY, Hebe detests emotion, which she 
generally describes as soppiness. Poetry 
worries her, because poets use such funny words. 
Women with ideas she detests even more than 
men thus afflicted; her digestion is too good to 
allow her to look upon an idea as anything but 
one of the minor obscenities of existence. Art 
in general she would tend to respect if she did 
not find it rather deep to the comprehension: 
she makes, however, an exception as to jumpers. 
Hebe will not be unhappy; nor will she bring 
misery to the man she selects in her own gen- 
eration. She will marry bluntly and live 
straightly. Fresh air will blow through her 
house. She will be as unwilling to black her 
husband’s boots as to let him black hers. She 
will have children, and will request them to 
treat her without any respect. She will never 
fall to fanciful faiths or to the debauches of 
social philanthropy. She will carry trunks, 
drown kittens, and, undeterred by explosions, 
mend a boiler or restore a fuse. If her hus- 
band drowns, she will rescue him; if burglars 
break in, she will fight. Hebe, strange young 
man, hermaphrodite of her century, is the 
modern girl. One may perhaps sum her up 
by saying that she has nearly all the virtues 
of man and perhaps not every one of his 
vices. 
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Fanny Brice—The Consummate Artist of the Follies 


The Subtlety and Sureness of Her Comedy Have Given Fresh Impetus to the Annual Ziegfeld Review 
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A Railroad Adventure 


In Which a Woman Battles Desperately, Perhaps Foolishly, for Her Illusions 


of the Fiume Express which meets the 

boat from Abbazia. It is a fresh, cool, 
summer morning. The train has just pulled 
out of a way-station; and a man has entered 
the compartment and bowed to its solitary oc- 
cupant, a handsome woman of thirty-five. 


Ts: scene is a compartment on the section 


HE: How nice to meet you here! Are 
you going to Abbazia, too? 

He: Yes. 

SHE: Then we have time for a nice long 
chat. I’ve rather wanted a chat with you. 
Though it’s only two weeks since my husband 
introduced us, it seems as if I had known you 
a thousand years. That’s a banal thing to 
say, isn’t it? But I mean it truly. 

HE: (bows smilingly) 

SHE: You see, I’ve been reading your 
novel. I can’t tell you-how much I’ve enjoyed 
the keen psychological subtleties of it. Why, 
it has virtually transformed my way of think- 
ing—your wise and beautiful romance of yes- 
teryear— 

He: (deprecatingly) Oh. 

SHE: Yes—and I determined, if I ever met 
you again, to repay you by telling you a rather 
nice little story of my own— 

He: It would be a pleasure. 

SHE: It happened a long time ago—per- 
haps ten years, yet it is vivid, singularly vivid 
in my memory. 

(The train starts off.) 

He: Do tell me. 

SHE: As I said, it was ten years ago. I 
was waiting at Fiume for my husband, who 
had promised to come and take me home. In- 
stead a telegram came. He was detained. I 
was to return alone. Without delay I reserved 
a first class compartment and started back for 
Budapest. 

(There is a pause.) 


E: And then? 
SHE: A few stations outside of Fiume 
a lieutenant came into my conipartment. I’m 
not sure if it was at Plase or Lokve—some 
little station like that. 

HE: Does it matter? 

SHE: No. It’s not important. The lieu- 
tenant came in and then there were two of us 
in the compartment. He, a young officer, with 
@ tiny moustache, and I, a young and pretty 
woman. It happened so long ago that I am 
safe in referring to her as a pretty woman. 
He: (expresses the ‘usual compliment in a 
single significant) Oh. 

SHE: At first the lieutenant only looked out 
over the landscape, but presently he began to 
notice me. I was really worth noticing. I 
Wore a charming little frock, dark blue with 
- . . but that isn’t important. He did begin 
to notice me, furtively at first but very closely. 
I pretended to be reading a newspaper, but I 
Was watching him, too. You see, a long jour- 
hey was ahead of me. For an entire day I was 


to be locked up in a tiny compartment with 
this strange soldier. 
rather piquant. 
for that. 


He: Certainly not. 


I found the situation 
You can hardly blame me 
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SHE: Before long things began to happen. 
The train turned a curve so that the sun shone 
in the lieutenant’s eyes. He moved to a seat 
opposite me from which he was able to study 
me all the better. He had very expressive eyes 
and when first I looked into them they were 
raised to me questioningly as if to say: ‘Dear 
lady, will you permit me to look at you?” I 
have never seen eyes that could plead so elo- 
quently. “See with what respectful admira- 
tion I regard you. Can’t you tell that you 
have kindled my impressionable soldier’s heart 
into flame? Have pity on me”. 

He: And what did you do? 

SHE: I laid my newspaper aside. With 
that gesture I indicated that I was willing to 
let the flirtation begin. It was as if I had 
said: “There, the screen which separated us 
is removed, and now . . . eye to eye”. He 
answered with a look of gratitude. And an 
unspoken promise in his eyes assured me: “I 
shall not forget what a gentleman owes a lady 
in a situation like this. I shall not address 
you; only my eyes shall speak for me”. I 
thanked him with a glance. 

He: And did he keep his promise? 

SHE: Be patient, I'll come to that pres- 
ently. For a long time he looked at me dream- 
ily, modestly, respectfully. He seemed to be 
studying my face with touching reverence. 
Then he stared at my hands and smiled at 
them as if to say: ‘‘What delicate white 
hands”. Then he looked at my feet. In that 
quiet detached way nice men look at things 
which don’t belong to them. For a long time 
he studied me like that from head to foot. And 
my eyes answered “Ah”, 

He: What did your eyes answer? 

SHE: They answered “Ah!” A languid 
pleased “Ah” with a tinge of reproach in it. 
The sort of “Ah” we utter when a man takes 
us firmly in his arms. But I didn’t say it. I 
only looked it. 

He: And the soldier? 

Sue: The soldier took it admirably. He 
didn’t misunderstand. Only his eyes grew sad 
and intent as if to say “Isn’t it a pity? We 
two are so ideally suited to each other. We 
can understand each other’s very glances. And 
yet we must always remain strangers”. He 
sighed and bade me farewell. 

Hr: How? 

SHE: With his eyes. With his eyes he 
pressed a pure and tender parting kiss on my 
brow. He shook his head sadly and his eyes 
said ‘“‘Nevermore”’. 

He: Nevermore? 

SHE: Yes, ‘Nevermore . nevermore 
. . .” By that time our train had reached 
Agram, and he got off. As he left the com- 
partment I looked after him with real regret. 
He was a fine, well-bred young man. He 
never once looked back. He simply rose from 
his seat and went out . I never saw him 
again. But I shall never forget him. It was 
the most charmingly poetic téte-a-téte I ever 
had. Since then, whenever the rudeness of men 
offended me, I have thought of that soldier 
with admiration and respect. He was quite 
the nicest man I ever met. And I like to think 
that he loved me as no one else has—purely, 


unselfishly, hopelessly. Looking back, I could 


almost fall in love with him myself. But past 
is past. 
He: I thank you. 


(There is a long silence.) 


HE: I beg pardon, did you say anything? 
He: I said I thank you. 
SHE: For what? 
He: For the lovely things you have said 
about me. 
SHE: Said about you? 


He: Yes, about me. That lieutenant was I. 

(They are silent again.) 

(The woman studies him, frowning. The 
man takes a wallet out of his pocket and ex- 
tracts from it a sheet of blue paper which he 
holds in his hand -during the following con- 
versation. ) 


SHE: What’s that paper you have there? 

He: Nothing. Perhaps I’ll show it to you 
later. 

SHE: So. . . you're the lieutenant? 

He: Yes. I left the service four years ago. 


I was the lieutenant. I got on the train at 
Plase and got off at Agram. My uniform had 
orange-yellow facings. 

SHE: (in amazement) Yes] 

He: There, you see! 

(There is a very long pause.) 

SHE: So—it was you! Astonishing! 

He: Why astonishing? I don’t see any- 
thing remarkable in it. 

SHE: Your eyes were strangely familiar 


when my husband introduced us. Now I 
know why. 
He: Were they? I wish I could say the 


same. But the fact is I didn’t remember you 
at all. I had forgotten the whole episode. 
But now you have brought it back to me quite 
clearly. (She is downcast.) You see, there 
was no real reason why I should have remem- 
bered it. On that eventful day ten years ago 
when I met you on the train I was on my way 
to Agram to join my fiancée. 

SHE: Merciful heaven! 

He: And so, I’m afraid, my glances didn’t 
at all mean what you thought they did. For 
instance, while I looked at your hands I was 
thinking what a stingy old man my prospective 
father-in-law was. He had made all sorts of 
excuses to evade paying the dowry. I smiled 
bitterly. You thought I was smiling at the 
delicate whiteness of your hands . 

SHE: Yes. 

He: Why did I look at your hands and 
feet at all? When a man is deep in thought 
he generally stares at something. I might just 
as well have looked at the lamp. And if, when 
I looked at your feet, my expression was 
quietly resigned, it was because I had decided 
that if my father-in-law persisted in his stingi- 
ness we couldn't possibly marry. “How can 
we possibly marry?” I asked myself; and, puz- 
zling over that problem, I must unconsciously 
have looked you over from head to foot. Just 
about then you say your glance said “Ah”. 
But quite oblivious to your “Ah”, I was turn- 
ing over in my mind the feasibility of going to 
my fiancée’s father and bluntly asking him for 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FROM SUNNY SPAIN 
Along about the middle of Act I of 
every burlesque show, Eddie (come- 
dian—low [very]) says to Mr. Gun- 
delfinger, “‘Say, speaking of ome- 
lettes, have you seen that little 
Spanish dancer on board?” Then, 
from the wings, out castanets 
Sefiorita Estrelita (née Schultz), 
whose nearest approach to Anda- 
lusia was a bad attack of the Span- 

ish influenza in 1918 





IN THE HAREM 


Then, in Act II of the burlesque—say at 
the ‘“‘Columbia”—we see Myrtle Gwillys, 
reclining in the flesh on the silken pillows 
of the sultan’s seraglio, sans peur et sans- 
camisole. Myrtle left Grand Rapids to go 
on the stage in the East because she had 
such a lovely speaking voice. Her success, 
however, was not wholly due to that 
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SCHEHERAZADE 


After that, of course, we have a 
real Arabian dance, in which the 
lady makes her hands and arms act 
just like snakes, but her five en- 
cores are not wholly because of 
what she does with her hands. 
“They oughtn’t to allow that”, you 
whisper indignantly to your wife, 
as you hope for another encore 


Sketches by 
George Luks 


DARE DEVIL DOTTIE 
This brave little miss courageously faces 
a horrible death every day when she sings 
“School Days” in falsetto soprano 





Then, to relieve the strain, out pop the Glump sisters, May 
and Flo, the girls who made the song: “Ain’t We Got Fun”, 
famous. They are scheduled for five minutes of fast and furious 
fun, but it doesn’t really seem like more than five hours. 
Neither of these girls has any claim to art—except adenoids 


A BURLESQUE FEATURE 
And little Blanche, of the chorus, gets 
five dollars a month extra for having 
thought of this wholly original costume 


Discouraging Glimpses of the Apparent Essentials of Every Burlesque Show 
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Seven Reasons Why Lovers of Burlesque Should Stay at Home 
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Powder, Rouge and Lip-Stick 


In which it is Suggested that—Among Women—far more often than not, Handsome is as Handsome does 


PERSONS: 

Robert Avery-Thompson, subject to recur- 
rent attacks of acute idealism. 

Gwendolyn Avery-Thompson, his wife. 


ScenE I: A Dressing-Table. Discovered 
seated, a vision of ingenuous charm, Mrs. 
Avery-Thompson, putting the finishing touches 
to her toilet. Discovered standing, on first one 
foot and then the other, Mr. Avery-Thompson. 
The Avery-Thompsons are going out to dinner. 
Mr. Avery-Thompson is wondering just when. 


E: (suddenly seized by a cramp of Let- 
Us-Lead-the-Simple-Life) Sweetheart, 


I wish you wouldn’t use so much powder. 

SHE: (in righteous astonishment, arrested in 
the act of spanking a flat, round puff upon her 
countenance) Why, dearest, I don’t use any/ 
A little tiny box like this lasts me just ages/ 

He: Oh, but, darling, just look at your nose! 

SHE: (considering herself in the mirror with 
pardonable satisfaction) Well,—what’s the 
matter with my nose? 

He: There’s too much powder on it. 

SHE: Bob, you’re crazy! I don’t use half 
so much powder as most women do. I’m 
frightfully careful. I never go out without first 
taking a mirror to the window and looking at 
inyself by daylight, and you know it. 


E: (unimpressed, thrusting his hands into 

his pockets and sauntering moodtly up and 
down the rug) Rum idea, anyhow, pasting up 
the perfectly good human face with a lot of 
chalk dust. 

SHE: (turning to stare at him speculatively) 
Come on, Bob. Out with it. Who is she? 

He: Who is who? 

SHE: This blue-nosed hockey-champion 
you’ve got religion from. 

HE: (hitting the writing-desk with his fist) 
I tell you there isn’t anybody. It’s just me. 
I've been thinking. 

SHE: (in a subdued voice) Oh. (after a mo- 
ment, timidly) Was the coffee bad, dear? 

HE: (scathingly) I suppose you think that’s 
funny. 

SHE: (with a puzzled, childlike stare) 
Think what’s funny?—Oh. (suddenly she 
sniffs, and lifts her handkerchief to her eyes) 
Ididn’t mean that at all, Bob! I wasn’t trying 
tobe funny! You’re just too hateful for any- 
thing! 

_ HE: (contritely, coming over to her and kiss- 
ing the top of her head) I’m sorry, sweetheart. 
Please don’t cry. 

_ SHE: Get away! (pushing him) I’m not go- 
Ing to cry. Do you think I want to have to do 
my face all over again? (she indulges herself 
the luxury of one sniff more, and then picks up 
the puff again) 

HE: (with irritation) There now, look at 
you! There you go again! It’s just a habit, 
I tell you. 

SHE: (furiously, flinging the powder-puff 
wildly across the room, where it perches debo- 
nairly in a bowl of roses) BOB! Willyouleave- 
mealonorwonchu ! 

He: (mildly) Why, dearest. 

SHE: Don’t you call me dearest! Don’t you 
call me dearest again until you mean it! I’m 


By NANCY BOYD 


sick of your calling me dearest all the time, and 
all the time finding fault with me! 

HE: Why, dearest, I was only suggesting 
that you—— 

SHE: (in an abandonment of exasperation) 
Ya-a-a-ah! 

(There 1s a ponderous silence.) 

SHE: (calmly, picking up a stick of per- 
fumed scarlet pigment and applying it deftly 
to a pursed-up scarlet mouth) Bob, it’s a queer 
thing. When you first met me you thought I 
was wonderful, just as I was, so wonderful that 
you insisted upon marrying me; and the min- 
ute you were married to me you began to want 
to change me. I can’t understand men. I 
don’t know whether it’s because they’re so com- 
plex or because they’re so simple. 

He: But, Gwen, dear, when f first met you 
you weren’t doing all these things to your face. 
It’s a trick you’ve picked up in the last few 
months. 

SHE: (with a shrill and scornful giggle) 
Oh, is it!—It’s a trick you’ve caught on to in 
the last few months, you mean, since you began 
coming in here and watching me get ready! 
And after this you can just stay out, that’s 
what you can do. You’re no help to me/— 
Last few months. Hmfhthph! 


ILENCE falls again like a shawl over a 
parrot cage. Mrs. Avery-Thompson, un- 
der the impression that her countenance has 
become distorted by passion, proceeds to make 
up all over again. Having squeezed some cold- 
cream from a tube out upon a many-coloured 
cloth, with one sweep of the hand, and rather 
in the manner of a painter scraping his palate- 
knife across a finished canvas, she destroys the 
whole effect. Then she begins. She carefully 
removes all traces of the cold-cream, and ap- 
plies another kind of cream, which smells of 
camphor. This she manipulates softly about 
her chin and the corners of her eyes. Having 
as carefully removed all traces of this, she dabs 
her forehead, cheeks and chin with a linen 
cloth soaked in rose-water, and for the ensuing 
two minutes sits blandly at ease, doing nothing 
at all, allowing this to dry. Next she gently 
covers her whole face, avoiding the brows and 
lashes, with a very superior species of vanish- 
ing-cream. When tks is dry, but not too dry, 
just dry enough, she powders heavily and lav- 
ishly, afterwards dusting her face with a bit of 
absorbent cotton. Having done which she 
rouges her cheeks thinly and skilfully to the 
eyelids and to the forehead, not forgetting a 
solicitous pat upon the chin. Now, slightly 
parting her lips, she incarnadines them gen- 
erously, inside and out, not too scrupulously 
observing their natural contours. With a small 
stick of dark grease-paint she adventurously 
outlines for herself two admirable eyebrows. 
Then come the lashes. Taking a little brush 
from a small red box and applying it, slightly 
dampened, to the dark-brown domino within, 
she squints and beads and grimaces as if she 
would never have done. But finally, having 
separated the clinging lashes by flicking them 
through the fine part of the comb, and dusted 
jrom her cheeks the cinders thus resulting, in 
more time than it takes to tell it, Mrs. Avery- 
Thompson is someone else again. 


SHE: 
ready. 

HE: (rising briskly from the armchair in 
which he has fallen asleep) Good.—Now I'll 
get ready. 

SHE: (uneasily) What do you mean? 

He: Why, it’s my turn now. Get up. (He 
lifts her from her bench, deposits her in the 
armchair, and seats himself before the mirror.) 

SHE: Bob, don’t be ridiculous! Come 
along! We'll be late! 

HE: (with elaborate sarcasm) Oh, no, I 
don’t think so.—Where’s the red paint? 

SHE: (rushing to the dressing-table and res- 
cuing the lip-stick from his jovial grasp) Bob! 
You stop it! Come on! I’m hungry! 

IIe: (expostulating) Can’t go like this! 
What do you take me for? All naked like this! 
Where’s the eyelash-dirt? If I can’t have my 
eyes looking like a couple of star-fish, I won’t 
move. 

(After a last ineffectual attempt to wrest his 
weapons from him, she goes back to the chair 
and sinks down in it, wringing her hands.) 

HE: (blissfully, after a moment, turning 
upon her two apoplectic cheeks, a nose like a 
tomb-stone, and the morbid eye-sockets of a 
coal-heaver) All right. I’m ready. 

SHE: (bursting into terrified weeping) Oh, 
Bob, darling, don’t! Please don’t! 

(Two round tears force their way through 
the mascara and roll down her face like twin 
black pearls; then two more, and then sev- 
eral more.) 

He: Well, will you stop doing it if I will? 

SHE: (desperately) No! It’s not fair! It’s 
altogether different! (A thought strikes her, 
and she becomes calm.) I'l tell you what I 
will do, though. 

HE: (lovingly fingering the eyebrow-pencil) 
Well? 


(brightly) All right, dear. I’m 





SHE: I'll swear off painting if you’ll swear 
off. 
He: What, smoking? 


SHE: (placidly) No,—shaving. 

HE: (astonished and hurt, but summoning 
a heavy smile) Oh, come, Gwen,—that’s 
childish! It’s not the same thing at all. 

SHE: (with insolent amusement) I thought 
you’d say that. It is the same thing, merely 
an attempt to improve our appearance for the 
sake of others. 

He: Aw,—but be reasonable! 

SHE: (airily) I can’t. I’m a woman. 

HE: (leaning forward abruptly and scrutin- 
izing her, not without satisfaction) You've 
got an awfully dirty face, whatever you are. 
Just look at yourself. 

SHE: (catching her breath in a wild sob) 
Oh, Bob, how can you be so hay-hay-hateful! 
You don’t lu-hu-hu-hu-huv me any more! 

HE: (conscience-stricken, falling on his 
knees beside her) Oh, sweetheart, I’m a brute, 
—forgive me. Don’t cry, darling, don’t; I’m 
awfully sorry.—Come on, let’s make it up. 

SHE: (gazing at him tenderly and bursting 
into a shriek of laughter) Oh, Bob, you look 
so funny! 

HE: (uncomfortably, from behind a fatu- 
ously indulgent smile) That’s right, dear, 
laugh. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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BOY’S HEAD 


This plate fails to do 
full justice to the artist’s 
sketch, having been re- 
produced from a litho- 
graphic copy and not 
from the drawing itself 


Courtesy 
of the 
Chenil Galleries 


PENCIL STUDIES 
The sketches of Mr. John, now the 
most widely discussed of the British 
artists, are never more delectable than 
when they portray young children 


BY THE SEASIDE 
A recent sketch by Augustus John, 
made on a beach in England. Note 
the authority and mastery of the 
draftsmanship in this delightful group 
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A STUDY 


Mr. John was lately elect- 
ed to the Royal Academy 
in London, an_ honour 
which he had refused on 
two previous occasions 


FORESHORTENING 


Many of Mr. John’s mas- 
terpieces—sketches and 
major canvases—are now 
owned in America, some 
of the most famous of 
them are in the notable 
collection of Mr. John 
Quinn, in New York 


From the Sketch-Books of Augustus John 


The Anarch of British Art has lately been turning his attention to pencil portraits of children 
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Pufteteers—and_ Puffeteering 
The Fondness of Our Literary Critics for Passing the Puff and Hurling the Bouquet 


x UR approach to this most interesting 
phase in the present-day development 
of American literature’, writes the 

learned traveller, Tsinan-fu, from whom the 

greater part of the succeeding 1800 words, ap- 

proximately, will be borrowed, “‘lies across a 

veritable jungle of etymology. Through this 

we must by turn feel our way with the deli- 
cacy of an old-style diplomat or hack our way 
with ruthless strokes of the machete”’. 

“It is always useful, in the study of any 
subject, to go back to the root meaning of the 
terms employed. Sometimes the affiliation be- 
tween the original Aryan root and the 1921 
word is so intimate as to be illuminating. 
Most often the lack of connection between the 
present-day word and its etymological origins 
is so obvious as to be highly stimulating. This 
satisfies the law of successful authorship as 
laid down by our great rhetorician Shan-Tung 
in his book, ‘Seven Keys to Paradise’, which 
he wrote as a text-book for the young Crown 
Prince Han-Kow, offspring of the Emperor 
Wai-Pu and the younger daughter of Rameses 
Il of the Nile Empire. Most of the principles 
of this admirable text-book are to be found, 
slightly changed, in nearly all American 
manuals on the Art of the Short Story”. 

“In the treatment of any subject’, wrote the 
learned Shan-Tung, ‘the writer’s ambition 
must be to illuminate. If he cannot illuminate 
then he must stimulate. We may put it another 
way. In any literary work some one must 
worry. If the author cannot or will not worry 
sufficiently to make this point plain, then let 
the reader worry. This is sometimes called 
stimulating, sometimes intriguing, and some- 


times suggestive’.” 


Puffeteers and Profiteers 


UT we are away from our point. The 

traveller T'sinan-fu, in his observations on 
the etymology of the word Puffeteer—one who 
puffs or overpraises—employs both the delicate 
method of deduction and what the Chinese 
sometimes call the rough-neck method of intui- 
tion. One school of lexicographers explains 
Puffeteer as a playful variant on the word 
Profiteer. Here the allusion would clearly be 
to the mutual profit derived by Robinson and 
Jones, two men of letters, whenever Robinson 
in his column of literary gossip hails Jones’s 
novel The Speckled Beauty as the outstanding 
work of fiction of the last twenty years, and 
when Jones, in a special article in the Watch- 
lower, grects Robinson’s Long Lanes and 
Short Turnings as a revelation of the possibili- 
ties of the short essay such as Montaigne 
glimpsed, and Lamb strove for without actually 
achieving. Those who have carried to the 
highest point of perfection this new art of toss- 
Ing the ball are sometimes known as Excess 
*uffeteers. 
However, there are scholars who disagree. 
lo them the word Puffeteer plainly traces back, 
by a familiar operation of Grimm’s Law, to 
the word Buff®teer, with a simple change from 
the hard labial b to the soft labial p, sometimes 
known also as the Law of Lip-Service. But 
once we get back to the word “buffet” we en- 
‘ounter a radical subdivision of opinion. One 





school takes “buffet” in the sense in which 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Richard the Lion-Hearted exchanged buffets 
with Friar Tuck in Ivanhoe. By a change of 
b into p the meaning of the word has been 
changed from buffet, a blow, to Puffet, a 
caress. The Puffeteer school of criticism would 
thus embody a sharp reaction from the Buffé 
teer school of criticism, a reaction from the 
criticism of the brass-knuckle to the criticism 
of the Swedish massage. 

The motto of the Buffeteer school of critics 
is: “If you see a rising head, knock it”. The 
motto of the Puffeteer school of critics is: “If 
you see a rising head, anoint it and crown it— 
without examining too closely into its contents”. 


Cream Puffs from Critics 


UT not at all, insists the opposite school of 
buffet etymologists. You start from buffet, 
all right; but the real meaning is not a blow but 
a side-board, from which sustenance is dis- 
tributed to the guest, frequently by himself, 
frequently by a sympathetic hand that happens 
to be available. This (points out our author- 
ity, Tsinan-fu), would be ingenious and com- 
plicated enough; but it goes beyond that. Upon 
the original stem of buffet, in its food sense, 
there has been imposed the terminal ending 
‘teer”, from the word cafeteria, a well-known 
American institution for self-feeding at mod- 
erate cost. ‘Two words so intimately related in 
meaning, though separated by all the width of 
the Atlantic Ocean and the North American 
continent—cafeteria being Californian in ori- 
gin—were intended by Nature to blend and 
reinforce each other. The Puffeteers would 
therefore be the practitioners of literature who 
feed themselves, or each other, from the Buffe- 
teria or Puffeteeria. ; 

There is, to be sure, the further hypothesis 
that Puffeteers is an abbreviated form of 
Cream-Puffeteers, in allusion to the most com- 
mon article of diet the members of this class 
are accustomed to hand each other, but that 
way leads only into the heart of the literary 
jungle, and we may as well call a halt. 

For our purposes the earlier definition is the 
more plausible and useful. The Puffeteers are 
the customers of the Puffeteeria, known to 
members of the non-literary classes as the 
Automat. In both, the essence of the matter 
is self-help. A second essential is cheapness. 
You can get at the Puffeteeria-Automat a solid 
meal of eulogy for a fractional part of the 
price one would pay at one of the established 
restaurants where the service is in the hands of 
professorial critics and is, nevertheless, ter- 
ribly slow. A professorial waiter of literature 
will sometimes insist on keeping the guest 
twenty years with his napkin on his lap before 
bringing him his order. In the Puffeteer- 
Automat, on the contrary, the service is almost 
instantaneous and, as the second half of the 
names implies, almost mechanical. Robinson 
hands Jones a wreath of laurel, and Jones 
comes back automatically with a crown of bay 
for Robinson. 

There are people in the United States, ob- 
serves our admirable Tsinan-fu, who are dis- 
pleased with the art of the Puffeteer as it is 
being practiced to-day in literary pages, in 
columns, or in single file. They resent both 
the motives and the results. They ask, with 


regard to the latter, whether it is best for 
American literature that every week shall 
bring forth a novel calculated to make Balzac 
sit up and take notice; whether every fortnight 
shall produce a volume of essays digging down 
deeper into the roots of life than Rochefou- 
cauld, or tapping sources of humour inacces- 
sible to Mark Twain. 

Such verdicts are sometimes supposed to be 
encouraging to the younger writers. But, say 
these anxious objectors, suppose the young 
writers, encouraged by the easy output of 
novels plumbing to the depths of life, proceed 
to. do some plumbing on their own account. 
How long will it be before literature has ex- 
hausted life, like the indiscriminate drilling in 
the Tampico oil-field, and literature will have 
to sit down and wait for life to catch up with 
it? Would it not be better to husband our 
natural resources by permitting the publication 
of the greatest novel of the quarter-century 
only once every three years instead of twice a 
year, as is at present the custom? 


A Defense of the Clique 


HERE is something in this plea, remarks 

our admirable Tsinan-fu. It reminds him 
of the eroded hillsides of his native land, pil- 
laged by the reckless exploitation of the an- 
cient forests. Tsinan-fu is also reminded of 
the remark made by the great Yang-tse-Kiang 
when the news of the collapse of the Tower of 
Babel reached Peking: ‘That’s what comes 
from piling it on”. 

Others in the United States deplore the mo- 
tives behind the art of the Puffeteers. They 
refer to it as the commercialization of litera- 
ture. They say that there ought to be limits 
to the cooperative ideal, as, for instance, when 
one hand washes another. They feel that 
literature and art ought to be an exception to 
the Rotarian tactics of rolling each other’s 
hoops. Above all, they say that the United 
States, which is so obviously lacking in the 
ideal of the golden mean, will derive little 
good in the long run from the mutual-insurance 
methods of the Puffeteers, with their semi- 
annual distribution of huge but unaccumu- 
lated dividends. They say: Shall we never 
approach the Attic ideal of “Nothing in Ex- 
cess”? Must it always be, for this nation, a 
violent swing between the process of passing 
the buck and the process of hurling the bouquet ? 

Well, remarks the sage and sympathetic 
Tsinan-fu, there is nothing to it. The Puffe- 
teers are doing good work for America and for 
American art and literature. He cites the case 
of his own country. Where would the golden 
age of Hai-Ping literature in China have been 
(corresponding roughly to the age of Hammu- 
rabi in Babylon) if China had not developed 
its own elaborate Puffeteer system? In the 
outburst of that glorious period of creative art 
in China, no mean rodle was played by the 
members of the S. P. C. A. (the Society for the 
Puffeteerization of Criticism of Authors). 

Tsinan-fu’s country was the first among the 
nations to recognize the valuable services ren- 
dered by the literary cliques and coteries, and 
cenacles, and groups. 

He recalls, for instance, the celebrated epi- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAR 


How I Succeeded in My Business 


Secrets of Success as Revealed by the Best Current Literature 


another quite a good few years, more years 

than I cared to look back upon; and yet I 
hadn’t made good. I hadn’t made good, and 
I knew I hadn’t made good, and sometimes the 
knowledge that I hadn’t made good made me 
feel bad. Often I said to my wife when I 
came home nights, “Doll”, I said, “I haven’t 
made good”. ‘No, Jim, old boy”, she’d say, 
“IT know you haven’t made good, but never 
mind you'll make good yet”. And then I’d 
see a tear fall from her eye onto the dresser. 
After that I’d go out and sit in the back yard 
and feel real bad. 

Often I used to think it over as to why it 
was I hadn’t made good. I’d had about as 
much education as most, and more experience 
than many and better chances than some. I 
was willing enough and steady enough. I was 
a non-drinker and a non-smoker; I never 
touched a card and had never seen a horse race 
in my life, and never been inside the doors of 
a poolroom. Yet I knew as well as anybody 
just where my shortcomings were: I lacked 
pep, I had no punch, I had practically no 
magnetism, and I didn’t react quickly on a 
given environment. And I knew that now-a- 
days in business it is magnetism, and pep, and 
reaction that make for success. Then, too, I 
failed in the little things: I couldn’t add up 
more than one column of figures at a time and 
my memory was no good: things seemed to slip 
out of it. Often when I came home of an 
evening I’d say to my wife, “Doll”, I’d say, 
“my memory is no good”. “What is it you 
can’t remember, Jim?” she’d say. “I forget”, 
I’d answer, and I’d groan. 


The Diet of Successful Men 


HEN, also, though of course I didn’t know 

it, my diet was all wrong. Every morning 
I filled myself up with coffee, and I was a meat 
eater, and I used to enjoy every meal I ate 
without any idea of the proper proportion of 
farraginous and nitrogenous units. I had no 
notion in those days that for every unit of 
albuminous farrago that a man eats, he ought 
to have a definite quantity of hydrogen and a 
fixed proportion of pollen. 

Well, I was thinking it all over one Monday 
morning in the back yard before going to work, 
when all of a sudden the reason of my failure 
came to me like a flash. I had no belief in 
myself: that was it. I couldn’t accomplish 
anything because I couldn’t believe in myself 
and didn’t react upon myself. I got up and I 
walked right into the house to the kitchen 
where Doll was getting the breakfast ready. 
“Doll”, I said, “I’ve found out what was 
wrong. I’ve got to believe in myself”, and I 
hit the table with my fist till it jumped up. 
“Oh, Jim”, Doll said, “you frighten me!” 
“Ha! Ha!” I laughed—that was the first time 
in six years Doll had ever said that I fright- 
ened her—“I frighten you, do I? Well, then, 
fetch me some farraginous food”. ‘Won’t you 
have your bacon”, says Doll, “I was just get- 
ting it ready?” “No, Doll”, I said, “don’t 
you realize that bacon contains more units of 
nitrogen than I can absorb in the office. The 


i] HAD been employed in one business and 


attempt to absorb nitrogenous food, Doll, de- 
presses the nerve centres and lowers the tone 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


of the system. Get me some sour buttermilk 
and half a dipper of baked beans so cooked as 
to emphasize their albuminous properties.” 
“Coffee?” said Doll. ‘No, Doll’’, I answered, 
“not a drop: get me a little popped bran, mixed 
with warm water”. 

Well, I got my breakfast and I started down 
to the office for my new job just feeling fine. 
I could sense myself reacting against every- 
thing. “Jim Dudley”, I kept repeating to my- 
self, “‘you’re going to make good”. The first 
person I ran into at the office was the general 
manager just going in. 

‘You’re ten minutes early, Dudley”’, he said. 

“Mr. Kitson”, I answered, “I’d rather be 
early than not: the employee who values his 
employer’s time more than his own reacts back- 
ward to his own emolument”’. 

And with that I opened my desk and got 
right to work. I guess I never worked in my 
life as I did that morning. Everything seemed 
easy. Letters I would have taken half an hour 
to consider I answered in two minutes. And 
every letter I answered I tried to put in just a 
little sunshine. Even if I didn’t know who 
the correspondent was-I found time to write in 
Peek-a-boo! or Keep on Smiling! or some little 
thing like that. “Jim Dudley”, I said to my- 
self, “‘you’re going to make good”. 

Two or three times in the morning Mr. Kit- 
son walked through the office. “Hard at it, 
Dudley”, he said. “Mr. Kitson”, I answered, 
“the employee who is not hard at it is defraud- 
ing both himself and his employer of his 
proper integument”. 

Well, along about one o’clock Mr. Kitson 
came over to my desk. “Dudley”, he said, 
“T’ve something I want to talk to you about, 
come out to have lunch with me”. “All right, 
Mr. Kitson”, I answered, “I’ve one more post- 
card to write and then I’ll come”. ‘Never 
mind the postcard, Jim”, he said, “that can 
look after itself”. ‘Mr. Kitson”, I said, ‘“Na- 
poleon used to make it a rule never to begin 
a postcard without finishing it”. 


Swinging on Spinach 


ELL, I got the postcard all nicely fixed 

up and signed and got my hat and went 
out with Mr. Kitson to a swell club. There 
was a big bill of fare, but I took no meat at 
all, only half a bucket of spinach. I noticed 
that Mr. Kitson ate nothing but boiled water- 
cress. 

“Now, Jim”, said Mr. Kitson, “I’ve had my 
eye on you all the morning, and I believe 
you’re the man we want. The company wants 
some one to go to Kansas City to line up a 
man and to swing a big proposition”. 

“Mr. Kitson”, I interrupted, “I can line 
him up and swing it”. 

“When can you go?” 

“Right now”, I said, “as soon as I finish 
my spinach. Just tell me what it is that I 
swing when I get there”. 

“Good!” he said. ‘The man that you are 
to see is John Smith of John Street. Can you 
remember the name? Better write it down”. 

“TI don’t need to”, I said. “Just say the 
name over three or four times and my memory 
will take a grip on it. I'll take a few deep 
breaths while you say it”. 


So I went right over to the house and packed 
my grip. 

“Doll”, I said, “I’m off to Kansas City”, 

“What to do?” Doll asked. 

“To swing a proposition”, I answered. “Jt, 
a big thing, Doll, with big people, and if ] 
make good we’ll come out big”. 

I left on the cars that night, and all the way 
out I ate grass and cultivated my memory and 
reacted all the time on everything I saw. 

Well, when I got to Kansas City, I found I 
was up against something pretty big, all right, 
I found John Smith but he wouldn’t see me, 
I went right into his office, and I said, “Mr. 
Smith, can I see you?” “No”, he said, “you 
can’t”. However, I hung on. “Let me see 
you”, I said. ‘No, I won’t”, he answered, 
Still I wouldn’t give in. I went up to his 
house that evening and right into his library, 
“Can I see you now?” I asked. “No”, he 
answered, “‘you can’t see me”. ‘Look here! 
Mr. Smith”, I pleaded, “I’ve come two thou- 
sand miles to see you: let me see you!” “No, 
Dudley”, he said, “I won’t”. 

That went on four days and at last he gave 
in. ‘All right, Jim”, he said, ‘state your busi- 
ness. What do you want?” “I want to line 
you up—swing you”, I said, “come out with 
me, Mr. Smith, and eat spinach, and I'll tell 
you about it”. 

So I took him out to a swell restaurant 
where they had the best spinach in Kansas 
City. “Now”, I said after we had eaten, 
‘‘you’re a big man and this is a big thing: we 
want to put over something pretty big and 
you’re the man we want in on it. You're big”. 


Success at Last! 


E pok he said, “you talk well. And what's 
more, you’ve got personality and that’s the 
biggest thing in business to-day. As soon as I 
see a man who has personality, I do whatever 
he wants. Personality gets me every time”. 

So I got what I wanted, and I took the train 
right back to New York. Doll met me at the 
depot. I kissed her right there on the plat- 
form. “Did you swing it?” she asked. “Yes, 
Doll, I did”, I answered. I saw Doll drop a 
tear right on the platform. “Good old Jim”, 
she said. 

Next morning I found an envelope on my 
desk with a cheque for five thousand dollars 
in it. 

Well, that was how I got my first start. 
Once the firm found that I could line up 4 
man and swing a thing of that size there was 
lots more for me to do. So the end of it was 
they made me the head of the company. “It's 
no use trying to keep you down, Jim”, said Mr. 
Kitson. ‘You’re the biggest of all of us”. 

So I went home to Doll and I said, “Doll”, 
I said, “I’m made president of the company - 
“Oh, Jim!” she said, “you’ve made good. I'm 
so proud—and I’m proud of the company, t0?, 
now that you’re president of it. So you must 
tell me all about it, what it does and what It 
makes and sells”. 

“Doll”, I answered, “don’t ask me. I've 
been so busy swinging propositions and lining 
things up and breathing and eating spinach, 
that I’ve never had time to find out what on 
earth the company does do”. 
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Kyra—a Dancer at the Winter Garden 
Who Has Added a New Note to What Had Seemed An Exhausted Form—the Snake Dance 
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A LADY OF 
FASHION 


This was the drawing 
made by A. E. Marty, 
the French artist whose 
black and white work 
has appeared and— 
Grace a Dieu—will 
continue to appear in 
this magazine 


LADY WITH MUFF 
Edouard Halouze chose 
almost the same sub. 
ject as did M. Marty— 
at the left—but see 
how differently the 
curved line was woven 
into the texture of his 
crayon drawing 
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TWO MEN ABOUT TOWN 
This was the contribution of Raoul Dufy, the famous 
silk designer, illustrator and painter, who turned in 
his drawing in less than three minutes 


GEORGES LEPAPE’S SELF PORTRAIT 


M. Lepape, whose cover designs for “Vogue” are 
now so well known in America, contributed the above 
excellent three-minute likeness of himself 





This is the line to follow through 
all the accompanying drawings 


EXPLAINING THE PLOT 
OF THIS PAGE 


A most amusing game—one 
might call it—is now being 
played in Paris. For example, 
at a dinner given there in Paul 
Poiret’s famous garden, in 
honor of the Publisher of Vogue, 
who happened to be in Paris, 
there chanced to be, among the 
guests, half a dozen of the bet- 
ter known painters in the city. 
After dinner, one of the ladies 
present drew, very hurriedly, on 
transparent paper, a wild line. 

ss The line which she drew is 
shown directly above this type. 
It was then traced on six pieces 
of paper. The artists were given 
three minutes in which to make 
a pencil drawing based exactly 
; 4 on the flourish. Here are the i : email 
i p i are Mt se drawings. SR NS ne 
THE SKETCH BY M YAACOVLEFF 
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THE SKETCH BY BENITO 


Plotting a Curve, in Three Minutes 


Showing How the Younger School of French Artisis have Invented a New Parlour Game 
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A Hymn in Praise of the Critics 


Those Whistling Bell-Buoys Who Indicate the Reefs on the Shores of the Human Spirit 


By ERIK SATIE 





men, 
It is not chance which has 
led me to choose this subject. 
It is grateful recognition, 
for | am almost as ready to offer 
recognition as to be recognized. 
ee 
Last year I gave a long lec- 
ture on: 
Intelligence and Musical Quali- 
ties among the Animals. 
To-day I will speak to you about: 
Intelligence and Musical Quali- 
ties among the Critics. 
.. . Approximately the same 
theme—with, naturally, a few mod- 
ifications. 


[jm young ladies, gentle- 


HE world does not know the 

Critics well enough;—it is ig- 
norant of what they have done—of 
what they may yet do. 

They are not only the Creators 
of Criticism—that master of all the 
Arts—but they are the freest think- 
ers in our modern society—social 
free thinkers, if I may so express 
myself. 

It.was a Critic who posed for 
Rodin’s Thinker 

Rodin had a weakness for the 
Critics—a great weakness 

Their advice was dear to him— 
very dear—too dear, most expen- 
sive, in fact 


























There are three kinds of Crit- 
ics:—those who have importance: 
—those who have less importance; 
—those who have no importance at 


all—_— 

The last two kinds do not 

xisti—all_ Critics have IMPORTANCE. 
* OK Ox 


The Critic, physically, has a serious aspect: 
He is a sort of mental and physical double- 
bass ’cello, 

_ He is a center in himself—a center of grav- 
ity-——— 

Ifhe laughs, he does so only on one side of 
cr face—either the right side, or the wrong 
side— 

Always very amiable with the Ladies, he 


calmly keeps Gentlemen at a distance 
. <= # 





Mediocrity or incapacity are not encoun- 
tered among Critics—A mediocre or incapable 
Critic would be the laughing stock of his com- 
tades; it would be impossible for him to exer- 
cise his profession—his mission, I mean; he 
would be obliged to leave his country—All 
doors would be closed to him.—His life would 
be a long martyrdom. 


rig Artist is only a dreamer,—after all.— 
The Critic has the consciousness of Reality 
—and of his own importance. 
An Artist can be imitated;—the Critic is 
immitable—and_ priceless 
How could one imitate a Critic?—I ask my- 
self that—Well, at any rate, the interest in so 
ong would be rather thin—very thin: We 





serious mixer of nonsense. 


ORAWING BY PABLO PICASSO 


ERIK SATIE 


In his music, Satie is a satiric clown, a fantastic juggler, a 
In the present series of articles— 
this is the first—Satie uses words with only a slightly less 


mordant humor 


have the originul—HE IS SUFFICIENT. 

Whoever said that Criticism is easy, did not 
say anything worth saying. 

It is really a shameful thing to have said. 
—The man who wrote down such a sentiment 
should be pursued—for at least a mile—or two. 
—Possibly, however, he regrets his remark.— 
It is possible; it is likely —IT IS CERTAIN! 

> 2 *£ 

The mind of a Critic is a store—a depart- 
ment store. 

One finds in it a little of everything—sci- 
ence;—bedding;—the arts;—travelling rugs; 
—writing paper—foreign and domestic ;—his- 
tory; — smokers’ outfits; — languages; — um- 
brellas; — belles-lettres; — woolen goods; — 
sporting apparel; — humour; — eyeglasses ;— 
perfumery ,—etc. 

The Critic knows everything,—sees every- 
thing,—tells everything,—hears everything,— 
touches everything,—investigates everything,— 
eats everything,—confuses everything. 

What a man!!!! 

e- £9 

The Critic is also a lookout, 
as it were 

He indicates the reefs which border the 
shores of the Human Spirit;—near these shores 
—the Critic watches with superb clairvoy- 
ance 











a bell-buoy, 











From a distance he looks a little 
like a log—a sympathetic and in- 
telligent log, of course. 

os = 

How does he reach that high po- 
sition—the situation of bell-buoy, 
or floating log? 
| ie 
| By his merit—his 


merit 


personal 





E have now reached a delicate 
point 





* Ok 

It is the Editor of a paper, a re- 
view, or any other periodical—who 

discovers the Critic. 
He discovers him after severe ex- 
amination 
This examination is very long 
| and very painful,—as well for the 
| Critic as for the Editor 
One asks questions;—the cther 
is on his guard.—It is an agonizing 
conflict,—full of surprises — all 
sorts of strategy are employed by 
both parties.—Finally the Editor is 
vanquished. The Editor is ab- 
* sorbed—by the Critic 
It is extremely rare that the Ed - 
tor recovers 




















* * 


fa- FoR o~ 


The true critical sense consists, 
not in criticising oneself but in 
criticising others;—and the beam 
in one’s own eye does not in the 
least prevent a clear view of the 
straw in one’s neighbor’s eye;—in 
such a case, the beam becomes a 
telescope which enlarges the afore- 
said straw in an amazing manner 








E cannot too profoundly admire the 
courage of the first Critic who ever ap- 
peared in the world 





s er 
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The brutal denizens of the Dawn of History 
must have received him with blows and insults, 
not realizing that he was a Precursor, a man 
worthy of the utmost reverence 

In his way, he was a hero. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth Critics 
were probably no better received,—but they 
helped to create a precedent: 

Then the Critics began propagating them- 
selves. 

Later on,—these Benefactors of Humanity 
learned how to organize themselves;—they 
founded Critical Unions in all the great cap- 
itals. 

Critics thus became personages,—which 
proves that Virtue is always rewarded 


* * 














Let us thank the Critics for the sacrifices 
they make daily for our good.—Let us ask a 
kind Providence to protect them against sick- 
ness;—to spare them all worries;—to give 
them large quantities of children of all kinds— 
who will continue their noble breed. 
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ORAWING, MAUVE ON THE SPOT, BY RALPH BARTCN 


When the Five O’Clock Whistle Blows in Hollywood 


RESENTING a typical scene on Hollywood Boulevard in front of the 

Hollywood Hotel just as the movie studios are closing. Reading from 
up to down, we have first, at the top of the steps, the two DeMilles, who 
introduced riding habits for directors—possibly so that they could better 
“ride” the actors. Harold Lloyd, the comedian, and Will Rogers, who 
claims that he spent two years in the Follies on the strength of his legs; 
Elinor Glyn in hieratic costume, now a deviser of plots for the Famous 
Players. “Buster” Keaton, Rupert Hughes, the novelist who has joined the 
Goldwyn staff of eminent authors—in Hollywood all authors are eminent. 
In broad checks, and with unmistakably pugilistic profile, Bull Montana, 


the ex-wrestler; Rex Ingram, whose Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 1s 
a distinct improvement on the Ibafiez novel; Alice Terry, the blonde heroine 
of the Four Horsemen and also of Ingram’s new picture, taken from Bal- 
zac’s Eugénie Grandet. Bebe Daniels, still wearing sttipes after her recent 
imprisonment for speeding. Douglas Fairbanks, who has given up comedy 
for romantic réles; Bill Hart and Fatty Arbuckle; Wallace Reed; and, 
returning to the extreme left, Peter the Hermit, who lives in the hills about 
Hollywood and sets forth daily on crv ades to the studios. Jack Coogan 
and Charlie Chaplin, the society man who discovered him. Mary Pickford; 
Nazimova, in her street costume—pyjamas; and, finally, Gloria Swanson. 
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The Monstrous Movies 
Hollywood is Like Nothing So Much As Old Home-Week in Bedlam 


that when a young woman disappeared 

from New York some years ago, and 
every corner of the earth, seemingly, had been 
searched for her, Finley Peter Dunne sug- 
gested, “Has anyone thought of looking in the 
gallery of the Century Theatre?” 

Certain actor friends of mine have similarly 
disappeared from time to time. A deep, 
abysmal silence has followed their strange 
absence from the usual haunts of the metropo- 
lis. But now, at last, the mystery is solved. 
I know where they all are. They are in the 
movies—and most of them are in California, 
in a spot called Hollywood. 

I had been prepared, on my first visit to the 
Coast, for the giant trees, the giant flowers, 
the colossal foliage and fruit that cause one to 
think he is living in a fairy-tale; I was certain 
of the great, wide-open hospitality—the big 
hearts and the abundant beauty I should see. 
But I was not prepared for the giant fungus 
growth, the monstrous mushroom that has 
sprung up overnight, as it were, in California 
—the most amazing and startling manifesta- 
tion of the age: the movies. 

Nothing can be small in California. Every- 
thing is magnified ten-fold or more; but the 
motion-picture industry has gone Nature one 
better; and the overwhelming scale on which 
it is run is something that the imagination can- 
not grasp at once. 


The New El Dorado 


S the old Forty-niners rushed to the gold 

fields in search of El Dorado, so now 
actors, actresses and managers, cameramen and 
directors, writers, artists and continuity folk, 
flock to that same section of the country; and 
they have built cities overnight, just as the 
gold-seekers did, and camped on the Coast. 
But with this definite difference: they have 
gone there to stay. They may rear a Spanish 
town this afternoon and demolish it next week; 
but something else will take its place within 
another twenty-four hours. A pavilion which 
1s an exact replica of one in Italy, let us say, 
may be erected for one scene in a play, and be 
absolutely valueless tomorrow. Money is 
thrown away as chaff before the wind. Almost 
it would seem that it would be more sensible 
to send a whole company to Italy than thus to 
toss gold into the Pacific. But no—all the 
paraphernalia is here—including the light 
that Nature has so thoughtfully and lavishly 
bestowed. Instead of actors being transported 
to Italy, therefore, Italy is brought to America 
—for a week or two; and nothing is thought 
of the miracle. Next to it, rubbing elbows 
with it, a Greek village may be in process of 
construction. 

“The world is too much with us,” one might 
say of Hollywood; and indeed the whole world 
seems literally to be here, concentrated in one 
tiny corner of the earth. So many assortments 
are here that it reminds one of those ingenious 
Prisoners who, with nothing else to do, crowd 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer on a pin-head. 

ollywood is a contracted dance floor, on 
Which everyone in the world is dancing; and 

€ Jazz goes on incessantly. There seems no 
thyme or reason here, no method, no system, 


Tus is a delightful story to the effect 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


no direction; it appears a madhouse—as it is, 
and isn’t; and a visitor finds it difficult to ad- 
just himself at first, to fall into step on the 
crowded, nervous floor. 

Is it any wonder? For hodge-podge is 
Hollywood’s first, middle and last name. Con- 
fusion is the god that in some mysterious way 
runs this crazy universe. 

What shall be said of a judgment that ex- 
ploits the so-called “personalities” of little 
girls with weak chins but big black eyes that 
“film” well, in stories dashed off like penny- 
dreadfuls, with ungrammatical captions and 
incoherent ‘‘continuity?” Of actors who care 
only for the money that they earn,-and wouldn’t 
give tuppence for the studios unless their pay- 
envelope bulged at the end of the week and 
they could ride back and forth in a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar car? Of the younger group of 
perfect cameo-like profiles who leave shops 
and offices to go into the films, with no knowl- 
edge of the technique of acting, and who, when 
they have a priceless opportunity to watch a 
really great artist before the camera (for there 
are such), sit behind clumps of scenery and 
smoke innumerable cigarettes? 


A Critical Close-up 


T is the movies themselves which have in- 

vented and invited the close-up. They must 
not complain, then, if we tear down all ob- 
structing barriers, and seek to view them as 
they are, through a microscope; revealing every 
wrinkle as a crevasse, every shadow as a 
mountain, every least gesture as a tempestous 
orgy of emotion. 

Yet I repeat that this phenomenon of the 
movies must be taken seriously. When one 
goes, as I did recently, to a city like Chicago 
and finds on the South Side, a district equiva- 
lent to New York’s Harlem, a two-million- 
dollar building of magnificence housing noth- 
ing but photoplays, and sees over four thou- 
sand people packed in, watching and listening 
and obviously amused and thrilled, he asks 
what all this means, and admits, unless he is 
a Dumbkopf, the coming in of a new order. 
Particularly is he amazed and _ bewildered 
when, in the same city, he witnessess a bril- 
liant spoken farce-comedy, deftly played by 
distinguished actors, given before half-empty 
benches—yet in the very heart of the town. 
What is one to say in the light of such over- 
whelming evidence? Simply that something 
has entered the world, suddenly, which grips 
the people, appeals to them, rivets their atten- 
tion, and drives them out of the old established 
theatres. The galleries went long ago. Per- 
haps the balconies and orchestras will leave 
next. Then what? 

One explanation comes, of course, instantly 
to the observer’s rescue. ‘That farce-comedy 
cost $3.30 to see; the movie house asked only 
fifty-five cents for the best seat in a gorgeous 
auditorium. And not only was a good picture 
revealed, but operatic music was charmingly 
sung, and an orchestra of over sixty pieces, 
led by a trained director, rendered excellent 
music. ‘The seats, I may add, were the last 
word in comfort, better than those in the 
‘Jegitimate” house, and the sense of charm and 
barbaric glory was all about—too much of the 


latter to suit my quiet taste, but there, never- 
theless, for the multitude that drinks in such 
surroundings and takes home the memory of a 
palace hitherto undreamed of. 

It is disillusioning and sometimes disheart- 
ening to see a picture in the process of making; 
to hear hammers sounding in some great studio 
while an actress behind a pasteboard set 
registers all the deeper emotions and permits 
her beautiful face—yes, beautiful at even eight 
in the morning!—to be daubed with glycerine 
tears, and, to the plaintive tune of a cheap 
violin, falls back on her couch of pain,. while 
the camera inexorably turns, and men from the 
wings and ceiling pour merciless rays of light 
on her lovely head. I should think it would 
be anything but fun to “emote” like this, with 
no applause at the end of the scene. Wasn’t 
it Whitman who said that if we are to have 
great poets, we must have great audiences, too? 
How much more this applies to actors! 


The One Thing Missing 


—. told me a tale in Hollywood of an 
old tragedian who, down and out, came to 
this cardboard city to eke out a living at the 
tail end of a rather brilliant career on the 
legitimate stage. He had supported Booth and 
Barrett, Mojeska and other renowned stars. 
At first he was thrilled by all the clamour and 
glamour of this new world. The novelty of 
the business appealed to his imagination, and 
he ranted and raved with fervour and gusto, as 
of old. But he missed the resounding lines of 
Shakespeare—I think he was mostly cast as 
the grandfather in tawdry pieces like The 
Vengeance of. Somebody, or The Perils of 
Somebody Else; but bravely he did his duty. 
He was never late, he was always on hand 
when the scene was set. At the end of a 
month, however, he found there was something 
lacking. He could not quite tell what it was. 
Then, one day, it came to him. Of course— 
the clapping of hands, the whistle of the gal- 
lery-gods. What were a few electricians, a di- 
rector, however sympathetic, and stray camera- 
men in shining puttees (heaven only knows 
why!) to those stormy audiences to which he 
had for so long been gloriously accustomed? 
He missed the repeated curtain calls, the in- 
stant response to his art across that golden 
semi-circle of footlights; and even when he 
saw himself projected upon the screen, he 
heard little or no applause in the big movie 
palaces. What though Keats had told him 
that “heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard are sweeter’? Bosh! it was not true. 
He craved, he demanded, the instant response 
that had always been his. He could not stand 
this silent drama; and, heartsick and home- 
sick, he crawled back East, to talk over old 
times in the Actors’ Home, with cronies who 
had flourished with him in those days of the 
Seventies when gaslight was the only illumina- 
tion and the costume play was the joyous, 
youthful, inspiring thing. 

Seriously, I marvel at the histrionic ability 
that can give a passionate performance just 
after breakfast. It is true that practically 
every screen actor and actress of note now 
demands accompanying music in order to work 

(Continued on page 88) 
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AL*REO CHENEY JOHNSTON 
FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 
The premiére danseuse of one 
or two “Hitchy-Koos” has the 
leading réle in ‘‘The Legend of 
the Cyclamen Tree’, a charm- 
ing and imaginative ballet by 
James Reynolds, which is on: 
of the delightful features of the 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1921 


ADA FORMAN 


Whose Javanese dances have 
won for her a high place among 
our Occidental Oriental dancers, 
has a prominent part in the 
Greenwich Village Follies— 
1921, the third in this series of 
colourful revues 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


GERMAINE MITTI 


A French artiste of grace and versatility, imported by Mr. Ziegfeld, who is 
dancing with great success in the current Follies. The gentleman supporting 
her—in the style to which she is accustomed—is M. Tillio, her talented partner 


Follies Vie With Follies 


Wherein the Poetry of Motion Finds Its Best Expression in Vers Libre 
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The School Girl’s Corner 


Suggestions to Young Misses Who are Planning to Come East this Fall for Educational Purposes 


girls leave home to come East to the vari- 
ous Finishing Schools in this section of 
the country. For the benefit of those who are 
making this trip for the first time, this maga- 
zine has organized a young Misses’ Edu- 
cational Bureau under the personal direction of 
Elwell G. Fish. Mr. Fish has had wide ex- 
rience with young girls and their problems, 
and all should feel perfectly free to consult 
him at any time, in regard to the perplexing 
questions of budding girlhood. Mr. Fish’s ex- 
perience extends over a period of several years 
—in ballroom, limousine and lounge—and the 
young girl who comes to him may feel certain 
that she and her problems will meet with sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

In this issue Mr. Fish has outlined a few of 
the more important points in connection with 
the preliminaries to the trip East, together with 
minute instructions as to the journey itself. 

It must be understood, however, that these 
few broad suggestions cannot possibly cover all 
cases, and for that reason the girls are urged 
to write to our, Educational Bureau, frankly 
stating their individual problems and enclosing 
a recent photograph. 


Kens Fall a larger number of young 


1. Selecting an Educational Institution 


HIS is, of course, mainly a parent’s prob- 

lem and is best solved by resorting to the 
following formula: Let A and B represent two 
young girls’ finishing schools in the East. Mrs. 
Raleigh-Jones (X), from the West, sends her 
daughter to A; Mrs. Borax (Y), from the same 
city, sends her daughter to B. Upon consulting 
the local social register, it is found that Mr. 
Raleigh-Jones is a member of the Union, Co- 
lonial, Town and Country, and Valley Hunt 
Clubs; upon consulting the telephone directory 
it is found that the Borax’s live at 1217 S. 
Main Street, and that Mr. Borax is an under- 
taker. Shall Mrs. F. B. Gerald (Z) send her 
daughter Annette to A or to B, and why? 

Answer: A, because life is real, life is 
earnest, and the grave is not its goal. 


a Clothes 


AVING selected an educational institution, 
the next requisite is a suitable equipment. 
Girls who live in other parts of the United 
States are often surprised to discover that the 
clothes which they have purchased at the best 
store in their home town are totally unsuited 
for the rough climate of the East. I would, 
therefore, recommend the following list, sub- 
Ject, of course, to variation in individual cases: 
1 Dress, chine, crépe de, pink, for dancing. 

1 Dress, chine, crépe de, pink, for petting. 

1 Dress, Swiss, Dotted, blue, or 

1 Dress, Swiss, undotted, white. 

15 yards Tulle, best quality, pink. 

4 bottles perfume, domestic, or 

1 bottle, perfume, French. 

12 Dozen Dorine, men’s pocket size. 

6 Soles, cami, assorted. 

1 Corset, fully equipped (these are still re- 
quired for prom-trotters at some of the 
older institutions, although I understand 
that Yale, Harvard and Princeton have 
recently lowered their requirements). 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


1 Brassiére, or riding habit. 

100 boxes aspirin, for dances and house- 
parties. 

1 wave, permanent, for conversation. 

24 waves, temporary. 

10,000 nets, hair. 

100,000 pins, hair. 

1 bottle Quelques Fleurs, for knockout. 


3. En Route 


FTER the purchase of a complete outfit, 
it will be necessary to say goodbye to one’s 
local friends. Partings are always somewhat 
sad, but it will be found that much simple 
pleasure may be derived from the last nights 
with the various boys to whom one is engaged. 
In this connection, however, it would be well 
to avoid making any rash statements regarding 
undying friendship and affection, because, 
when you next see Eddie or Walter, at Christ- 
mas time, you will have been three months in 
the East, while they have been at the State 
University, and really, after one starts danc- 
ing with Yale men—well, it’s a funny world. 
In buying your railroad ticket, it is cheaper 
to get an upper berth; it will be found on 
boarding the train, that the man who has the 
lower will be only too glad to exchange with you. 
Men only buy lower berths, as a matter of fact, 
for the exquisite pleasure it brings them when 
they give them up to the inevitable lady. Quite 
probably it will be found also that some ac- 
quaintance from your city is returning to Har- 
vard or Princeton on the same train,.thus sav- 
ing you the expense of any meals en route. 
Thrift, as John Wanamaker so quaintly puts 
it, is the secret of success. 

In case, however, you do not happen to meet 
any friends on the train, the surest way to pro- 
tect yourself from any unwelcome advances is 
to buy a copy of the Atlantic Monthly and 
carry it, in plain view. Next to a hair lip, this 
is the safest protection for a travelling young 
girl that I know of; it has, however, the one 
objection that all the old ladies on the train are 
likely to tell you what they think of Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould, or their rheumatism. 

If you are compelled to go to the dining car 
alone, you will probably sit beside an Elk with 
white socks, who will call the waiter ‘“‘George.” 

















Along about the second course he will say to 
you, “It’s warm for September, isn’t it?” to 
which you should answer “No.” That will 
dispose of the Elk. 

Across the table from you will be a Grand 
Army man and his wife, going to visit their 
boy Elmer’s wife’s folks in Schenectady. When 
the fish is served, the Grand Army man will 
choke on a bone. Let him choke, but do not 
be too hopeful, as the chances are that he will 
dislodge the bone. All will go well until the 
dessert, when his wife will begin telling how 
raspberry sherbet always disagrees with her. 
Offer her your raspberry sherbet. 

After dinner you may wish to read for a 
while, but the porter will probably have made 
up all the berths for the night. It will also be 
found that the light in your berth does not 
work, so you will be awake for a long time; 
finally, just as you are leaving Buffalo, you 
will at last get to sleep, and when you open 
your eyes again, you will be—in Buffalo. 

There will be two more awakenings that 
night—once at Batavia, where a merry wedding 
party with horns and cow bells will follow the 
lucky bride and groom into your car, and once 
at Schenectady, where the Pullman car shock- 
absorbing tests are held. The next morning, 
tired but unhappy, you will reach New York. 


4. In New York 


UITE possibly, you will have a day or so 

in the metropolis before going on to your 

school. Mr. Fish meets all trains, and will be 

only too glad to supervise your sight-seeing 

tour, in and around the big city. For those 

who cannot afford the advantages of this ser- 
vice, the following suggestions are offered: 

The Aquarium. Take Fifth Avenue bus to 
Times Square. Transfer to 42nd Street Cross- 
town. Get off at 44th Street, and walk one 
block south to the Biltmore. The most interest- 
ing fish will be found underneath the hanging 
clock,, near the telephone booths. 

Grant’s Tomb. ‘Take Fifth Avenue bus, and 
a light lunch. Change at Washington Square, 
to a blue serge or dotted Swiss. Ride to the 
end of the line, and walk three blocks east. 
Then return the same way you came, followed 
by three fast sets of tennis, a light supper and 
early to bed. If you do not feel better in the 
morning, cut out milk, fresh fruit and un- 
cooked foods, for awhile. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Take Sub- 
way to Brooklyn. (Flatbush.) Then ask 
the subway guard where to go; he will tell you. 

The Bronx, Take three oranges, a lemon, 
three of gin to’one of vermouth, with a dash of 
bitters. Serve cold. 

The Ritz. Take taxicab and fifty dollars. 
If you only have fifty dollars the filet of sole 
Marguéry, is very good. 

Brooklyn Bridge. Terrible. And their auc- 
tion is worse. 

When you have visited all these places, it 
will probably be time to take the train to your 
school. 

Next month we shall discuss the problems 
which arise during the first term at school, such 
as the trip to New Haven, the first petting, and 
Harvard men. 
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Douglas Fairbanks Wanders into XVII Century Paris 


The Famous Comedian Plays the Romantic D’Artagnan in a Screen Version of Dumas’ “Three Musketeers” 
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The Irish Players: 


have, from time to time ap- 

peared in New York call- 
ing themselves Irish players and 
hinting that they have behind 
them a long record at the Abbey 
Theatre, that it may not be 
amiss to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the cast which Mr. Dil- 


S: many wretched amateurs 


lingham has brought over to 


play in The White-Headed Boy. 
The play will open in a month 
with the same company which so 
successfully produced the Len- 
nox Robinson play in London. 
More than this, it includes 
nearly all of the original Abbey 
Theatre Players. 

Even to an: old habitué of the 
Abbey Theatre, in Dublin, and 
a perhaps too sceptical’ historian 
of the Irish” dramatic movement 
like myself, the arrival of the 
Irish Players in Lennox Robin- 
son’s The White-Headed Boy is 
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A Retrospect 


An Account of the Company About to Play Lennox Robinson’s “The White-Headed Boy” in New York 


By ERNEST BOYD 


ARTHUR SINCLAIR 
Trained in the tradition of the 
Abbey Theatre under. the Fays, Mr. 
Sinclair’s Celtic drollery contrib- 
uted largely toward the London suc- 





MAIRE O’NEILL 


It is fortunate for the New York 
performance that Miss O’Neill and 
her confréres have been secured 
since so Irish a play is unthinkable 


appreciated, even had they been 
there. 

Finally, however, Lennox 
Robinson took over the manage- 
ment and since then there has 
been a perceptible improvement 
in the productions. Good work 
has been revived, and new plays 
of distinction—notably a charm- 
ing pantomime, The Dragon, by 
Lady Gregory—were produced. 
Even some of the old Players 
came back, either permanently 
or temporarily. Thus, when 
The White-Headed Boy was 
first played, Miss Maire O’Neill 
created the delightful part of the 
old Aunt, which she played dur- 
ing the successful London sea- 
son, and will repeat during this 
visit to New York. 

The intrinsic merits of Len- 
nox Robinson’s comedy were 
widely recognized when the 
printed play was discussed by 





somewhat of an event. It is ten 
years now since the Abbey The- 
atre Company visited America and became 
the hit of a season, under the wing of Lady 
Gregory and Lennox Robinson himself. On 
that occasion the technical arrest of the Play- 
ers in Philadelphia, on the charge of produc- 
ing an obscene and immoral play—to wit The 
Playboy of the Western World—doubtless as- 
sisted the fame rightly bestowed upon a re- 
markable and original artistic achievement. 
Since then the Irish drama has been vaguely 
in the background of the picture of little the- 
atre experiment which America has _pre- 
sented within the last few years. But other 
idols, less authentic, have displaced Synge’s 
name in the market places—Tagore, Brieux, 
Montessori, Ibafiez—each season’s Amurath 
has succeeded an Amurath. The Irish plays 
and players of yesteryear have been forgotten 
in favor of newcomers like Mr. St. John Er- 
vine, whose work attracted no notice whatever 
when produced by the Abbey Company in 
America nine years ago. 


The Lean Years 


1 ose oblivion, however, is due to something 
more than the whims of literary fashion, for 
even in Dublin itself a somewhat similar 
change took place in the fortunes of the Irish 
Players during the same period. Having 
tasted the delights of success in England and 
America during that tour of 1911-1912, the 
Abbey Company was more frequently seen out- 
side Ireland than in it. While virtuous saloon- 
keepers were protesting on the American side of 
the Atlantic against the immorality of the Irish 
dramatists, and organizing demonstrations 
against their interpreters, William Butler Yeats 
was in Dublin, building up a group of sub- 
stitutes to carry on the work of those who were 
absent. When the original Players returned, 
they devoted their energies to touring, leaving 

€ destinies of the Irish Theatre in the hands 
of these understudies. A couple of real talents 
Were discovered amongst the latter, but in the 
main they were lamentable, and of necessity 


cess of “The White-Headed Boy” 


confined themselves to constant repetitions of 
certain well-tried favourites amongst the plays 
in the repertoire of the theatre. This produced 
the gradual disintegration of the whole enter- 
prise until, during the war, it was rumored 
that the Abbey Theatre was going to be aban- 
doned. Miss A. E. Horniman’s subsidy was 
no longer available, the more prominent Play- 
ers had left, first Miss Maire O’Neill, and 
then Miss Sara Allgood. Mr. Arthur Sinclair 
formed a company of his own, taking away 
some of the oldest members of the original 
group, and under Mr. St. John Ervine’s man- 
agement of the Abbey Theatre, in 1916, a 
palace revolution drove out the remaining 
Players. It was during his own tenure as man- 
ager that John Ferguson was produced for the 
first time, and failed, as it did later in London, 
to make even a fraction of its success in New 
York. One of the leading actors, Mr. Fred 
O’Donovan, however, eventually became man- 
ager, and succeeded in keeping the theatre 
alive. 

For a couple of years a pale shadow of the 
once famous Irish Theatre existed feebly 
in Dublin. The best plays in the repertoire 
were neglected, the works of Synge, Yeats and 
Padraic Colum were almost forgotten and a 
host of popular melodramatists emerged to 
vary the monotonous round of popular suc- 
cesses, which were constantly repeated to a 
guffawing public, of a very different type from 
that which had ‘hitherto supported the Abbey 
Theatre. 

The stalls, which used to look, on first 
nights, like a section out of George Moore’s 
Hail and Farewell, were now filled with peo- 
ple who apparently found the mere sound of 
an Irish accent a subject for inane laughter. 
The plays had become a sort of rare show for 
the amusement of subalterns garrisoned in 
Ireland, and for snobs who regarded everything 
Irish as either funny or vulgar or both. The 
atmosphere was obviously not one in which the 
subtle art of the Irish Players could have been 


without Irish players 


the English reviewers, long be- 
fore the London production. Its 
success, however, cannot but have been helped 
by the Irish Players who, for the first time in 
several years, had come together for this oc- 
casion. Thus, in spite of all the vicissitudes 
I have related, it is almost the original Abbey 
Theatre Company of ten years ago which has 
returned to America. If Mr. J. M. Ker- 
rigan had not been engaged elsewhere in New 
York his name would probably be in the cast, 
with those of his colleagues of so many years, 
to complete the roll. But, as it is, the pro- 
gram reads to me like some strange return 
from a past that seemed irrevocable. Sara 
Allgood, Maire O’Neill, Arthur Sinclair, J. 
A. O’Rourke, Sydney Morgan, Fred O’Dono- 
van, Eileen O’Doherty—these are the names 
of the group of players which spread abroad 
the fame of the Irish Theatre. 


The Irish Tradition 


§ gaps actors had not appeared together for 
a long time, when The White-Headed Boy 
reunited a number of them. They are the 
actors trained in the fine tradition of the 
brothers Frank and W. G. Fay, to whom credit 
is ultimately due for the rise of the Irish The- 
atre. W. B. Yeats, indeed, acknowledged this 
when he wrote: “We owe our National The- 
atre Society to him (W. G. Fay) and his 
brother, and we have always owed to his play- 
ing our chief success.” It was W. G. Fay who 
created the tramp in Synge’s Shadow of the 
Glen, the blind Martin Doul in The Well of 
the Saints, and Christy Mahon, the title part 
in The Playboy of the Western World. Frank 
Fay was the admirable poetic interpreter of 
Forgael in The Shadowy Waters, Seanchan in 
The King’s Threshold, Naisi in Deirdre and 
Cuchulain in Baile’s Strand, the chief plays of 
W. B. Yeats. Under their guidance Sara All- 
good, Maire O’Neill, J. M. Kerrigan and Ar- 
thur Sinclair were trained, and it is significant 
that the decline of the Irish Theatre coincided 
with the weakening of that tradition of acting 
(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Moving Scenery of the Moving Picture 


Some Suggestions by an Illustrator for Returning the Action to the Actors—Who Need it 


long enough to have outgrown the over- 

dressed stage-settings and slipshod light- 
ing which still—to a great extent—characterizes 
them. Considering the quantity production 
basis of the industry, the stories and the acting 
have advanced considerably, but the elaborate 
stage interiors and the lighting effects are still 
distinctly reminiscent of their ancestor, the 
colored stereopticon of the “illustrated song”. 

In the case of most of the movie decors 
which I have seen, it seems as though the 
director’s dominating purpose, next to the 
action of his characters, was to get as much 
movement out of his background as possible. 
It is a depressing thought, and yet the facts 
make it unavoidable, that the modern tendency 
is to provide static actors in the foreground, 
and active scenery in the background. By 
active scenery I mean a set which is cluttered 
up with choppy cross lines, caused by objects 
in the set which detract from the emphasis due 
the characters. Several instances of this sort 
of thing occur to me. 

An expensive Western star clasps the heroine 
in his arms. He is nev-ver, nev-ver to see her 
again. Just as my sympathies have reached 
the Aristotlean pitch of being purged by pity 
and fear, my attention is distracted by a clump 
of shrubbery directly behind the two ‘figures 
which is bending and tossing violently about 
as though a cyclone had struck it. Instantly 
the scene is robbed of its tender and solemn 
message! 


r VHE moving pictures have been with us 


Acting Against Antimacassars 


NOTHER example. A relenting father is 
clasping his erring daughter to his bosom. 
The daughter is registering repentance—or 
rather she is trying to get that emotion over in 
competition with a roomful of hideous bric-a- 
brac and a tiger-rug—equally lighted with her 
face. It.is the old question of the lady or the 
tiger—and the tiger (having slightly the ad- 
vantage in make-up) wins by a moustache. 
This kind of stage setting is thoroughly bad. 
If you must have a crowded background, sub- 
due the light on it. Put the non-essentials in a 
low tone and let the characters be the bright 
spots. Passion is an excellent example of what 
setting and lighting can be. The quiet and 
simply arranged accessories—the charming 
tone of the picture pervades the whole series of 
well-grouped and splendidly acted scenes. 





THE ACTION OF TREES 


At the left we see how a tree leaning in the 

opposite direction can apparently retard the 

movement of an actor. On the right the tree 

leaning with the character accelerates the 
movement of the latter 


By E. W. KEMBLE 








THE OLD FOLK AT HOME 


Showing the difficulties of trying to portray 

a penniless old man, deserted by his children 

and his tailor, left practically without a 

dough-nut in the dough-nut jar, against props 
of a distinctly farcical character 


I have seen an interior lighted from the ceil- 
ing and the floor at the same time, while 
actually the room is supposed to be filled with 
daylight coming from an open window. The 
figures from the cross lights are almost in 
shadow, the faces absolutely killed—while 
startling prominence is given to every table- 
leg, book case, door knob and what not in the 
room. Table cloths and soup plates fairly put 
your eyes out with their brilliance, while the 
diners play second fiddle. 

An Oriental scene I once observed was so 
confused that it was impossible to separate the 
characters from the hieroglyphics which 
swarmed over the scene—all of the same tone 
value—while a group of spears carried by an 
army of colored extras was the brightest spot 
on the screen. 

Non-essentials must be toned down or elimi- 
nated. Exteriors must be found which help 
the action, and overcrowded jumbled masses 
avoided. Let the characters speak out and the 
backgrounds whisper. Otherwise you will in- 
evitably have the effect of Galli-Curci singing 
in front of the advertising back-drop of small 
town vaudeville theatre. Simplicity is a virtue 
in all good art. That maxim should hold in 
photography as well as in painting and 
sculpture. 


Violent Scenery 


TREE leaning in the wrong direction will 

halt the action of a picture, while a tree 
leaning in the right direction will stress what 
is happening. A figure sliding down a rock 
can be pulled back by the formation of the 
rock, while the right rock formation will give 
an additional impetus to the slide. White fig- 
ures against anything approaching a white 
background make a picture weak; black figures 
against a dark background are a sepulchral 
sin. Freakish architecture will arouse your 
curiosity to such an extent that it is difficult to 
give your whole attention to the characters de- 
livering a message in front of it. 

The huge mass of complicated scenery can 
take the scene away from the best of actors if 
it is given the same prominence in position and 
lighting. These accessories should assist and 
not fight against the drama—which is the life 
of the picture. Every exposure should be a 





well-balanced effective picture, and not 
hodgepodge of over-crowded, badly-lighted 
bits. The natural unavoidable flicking of the 
screen plays on the nerves to some extent at 
best. Nervous people are hard to please—go 
do not add to their irritation by unnecessarily 
spotting the picture. 

The choice of colours for scenery and cos- 
tumes is a delicate problem. At first glance it 
seems strange that colours should be used at 
all—the more certain method of costuming in 
degrees between black and white appears pref- 
erable, since you would know the result at 
the start and not have to guess at it. The 
reason for the use of colours, I have been told, 
is mainly psychological. A room, decorated 
and peopled in variations of gray, it is said, is 
so depressing that the players and the director 
absorb a mental drab. In a craft where music 
is played to induce the appropriate emotions in 
the actors, this idea is not entirely extrava- 
gant. However, there is still a chance, I be- 
lieve, to use grays more freely than is the cur- 
rent custom, and I am certain that the choice 
of colour is more haphazard and unscientific 
in the movies to-day than the cognoscenti 
would have us believe. 

At all events, intense colouring on buildings 
could be eliminated. Shrubbery and perhaps a 
tree or two could be treated with a tonal spray 
to keep them in place. Interiors could, and 
should, be painted with dull paint-polished 
surfaces—for table tops, pianos and marble 
surfaces reflect light and cause a distracting 
white glare. 

That extraordinary picture The Cabinet of 
the Caligari owed no little of its success to the 
fact that the producer had grasped the very 
obvious conclusion that a moving picture must 
be, in its completed state, a moving pattern of 
black and white. 

The important thing was not that these pat- 
terns were derived from modernist paintings, 
but that they were always under control. There 
would be no guess work on the part of the 
director, when even the sunlight was painted 
on the floors and walls. 

But the moving picture is well named; it 
moves—experimentally as well as. actually. 
No doubt these random thoughts are already 
passing through the minds of others who are 
in the inside—in a position to experiment and 







improve. 
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NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT 
The long black streak proceeding from the 
actor’s mouth is not, as might be supposed, a 
Corona Grandioso but a piece of moulding 
which the director has very stupidly allowed 
an unfortunate position 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Eleanor Painter—A Prima Donna of Comic Opera : 
“The Last Waltz” a Viennese Operetta in the Grand Manner Owes Its Success Largely to This Gifted Singer 
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WHAT ARE THE WILD WIVES SAYING? 

Anderson boy will get into trouble if he goes out so much with 
Miss Dabney”, says the lady with the lorgnette. “But that 
is his wife’, explains the loyal friend between the harpoon- 
experts. “His wife!” they cry. ‘‘How hopelessly vulgar!” 


Trust a woman to bend facts to suit her will. A perfectly 
innocent young couple have just passed with the honourable 
intention of looking at the moon. But the two charming ladies 
on the club terrace are in a critical mood. “That young 
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A BOOK OF VERSES 
The Omar cult still flourishes in the Mid- 
dle West, where many a lady fair keeps 
her favourite copy of the peppy Persian, 
bound in limp vellum under a branch of 
synthetic roses. Most of these devotees 
wear garments that look as if they were 
designed by the tentmaker himself 
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Wild America 


THE FASHION OF FORGETTING 


A Few of Its Follies 
As Seen By FISH 


American ladies are notoriously fond of being 
waited upon, a pleasure much indulged in by 
some of the war-wealthy daughters whose 
idea of good form is to have at least five 
personal servants. Miss Dilworth, who is 
about to limousine herself to the theatre, em- 


ploys John exclusively to go back after the 
things she forgets. Having sent him suc- 
cessively for handkerchief, tickets, and opera 
glasses, she bids him return. at once for her 
flask, “Tell Alistine it is under my pillow. 
How awful if she had forgotten it! 
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THE LATEST THING IN TERRORS 


Positively the last word in social menaces is the modern American 
Heaven knows where the. stuff comes from but everyone has 
his pet boot-legger who assures him that the ingredients are of the 
Simon-pure, pre-war variety. This does not help the taste any, and 
7:30 P. M., which used to be so convivial, is now known as the zero 
hour, when all society prepares to go over the top. The spirits of 
Mazie Tillinghast’s guests are not at all lightened by her statement 
that she “doesn’t care if she dues go blind because she’s seen almost 
everythin; there is to see!” 


THE CANE BREAK 


Accidents will happen particularly when a lovely 
woman wants them to. The plot of the above 
picture is based on the old, old motive of 
jealousy. Harold is taking Ethel out to luncheon 
when he should have invited Edmée. Is it to be 
wondered that, as they pass, Edmée’s snappy 
little swinging-bag should catch Ethel’s equally 
snappy stick and send it crashing to the pave- 
ment? Of course, Edmée says she is “so sorry”, 
but can you see the look which accompanies her 
words—such a look, my dears!—such a look! 
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“My word”, says Lord Axminster to Dicky 






































AT THE PREMIERE OF “HELEN’S HOSIERY” 
soon as we get any good ones, your Mr. 


Topping, who is showing him New York. Ziegfeld comes along and steals | "em! By 
“They don’t do this sort of thing in London, Jove, isn’t she a little darling? Which 
worse luck. We’ve had the same girls at the one?” asks Dicky. ‘“‘The second legs from 


Gaiety ever since my Pater was at Eton. As the left”, says his lordship. 
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FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 


Whose’ “Seven Songs” created 
a profound sensation in Paris 
when given at the Opera last 
year. He is unique among his 
countrymen for his fantastic 
imagination and originality 


MARIO CASTELNUOVO- 
TEDESCO 


Who has been prominent since 

1914, when he was but 19 

years old. He is aiming at a 

new form of music drama and 

is at present considered the 

most exquisite lyricist of the 
new Italian school 


ILDEBRANDO PIZETTI 
Accounted the greatest com- 
poser in Italy. He is working 
with classical idiom, for a 
purer form of the music drama 








ALFREDO CASELLA 


A futurist who devotes himself 
solely to symphonic and 
chamber music. He is to 
tour ‘the United States 


VANITY FARR 


BERNARDINO MOLINARI 


Chiefly known as a conductor, 
being a leader of force and 
finesse; especially great as in- 
terpreter of Debussy and, next 
to Toscanini, the finest sym- 
phonic conductor in Italy 


The Younger School of Italian Composers 


Italy is Once More Possessed of a National School which Threatens to Replace Puccini, Mascagni, et al. 
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The United States Secretary for Art 


A New Cabinet Position Discussed and Analysed 


By D. FULTON POMEROY, Sec’y to the U. S. Art Commission 


the creation of a new public office, one no 

less than a cabinet post, which, according 
to trustworthy reports, is about to be provided 
by special act of Congress. I refer to the posi- 
tion of United States Secretary for Art, hints 
of whose establishment, filtering through the 
press, have already roused thousands of office- 
seekers who, since the recent election, had prac- 
tically given up hope of employment for the 
next four years. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the new office is 
ample evidence of its desirability. Hundreds 
of citizens are anxious to carry the Art port- 
folio. Both branches of Congress are violently 
in favour of it. Senator Bitgood of Alabama 
has already asked for an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the redecoration of the Mobile 
Post Office, and, in a recent speech, Congress- 
man Barkalow of North Dakota said: 

“Gentlemen of the House, may I not soon 
hope to call you gentlemen of the House— 
beautiful!” 

Far too long, it is agreed to, have the art- 
energies of our people been unrepresented. 
Commerce, Labor, Finance, Diplomacy, all 
have found their outlets of expression through 
the machinery of our Constitution. If these, 
why not Art? Why not indeed, since it is the 
one thing we lack, the crying need of the hour. 

That it will mean another amendment to the 
Constitution need not deter us. We are be- 
coming used to them. Personally, I am in 
favour of amending the Constitution as often as 
possible; it gives a low and rambling effect to 
this otherwise formal document. 


The Candidates 


[ is my privilege to announce to the public 


& one of those appointed to draw up the 
necessary legislation, my morning mail is 
filled every day with letters of endorsement for 
various candidates, letters which must be ac- 
cepted as authoritative, since most of them are 
written by the candidates themselves. Far and 
wide the trained political ear can hear the 
scraping sound of office-seekers grooming 
themselves for the race. Some naturally re- 
quire more grooming than others, but, in the 
main, they appear to be eminently fitted for 
the position, particularly when we consider the 
special interests which they represent. Let us 
glance at a few letters from the most promi- 
nent writers to whom Art, allied with Public 
Service, means so much. 

“What we want is BIG ART”, writes 
Hosmer W. Cuttles of Duluth. (The capitals 
are his.) ‘I want to see every grain elevator 
in Duluth SMEARED with Art. I want to 
see every chimney in Pittsburgh BELCHING 
it, every skyscraper in New York LATHERED 
with it. And I want to see American art not 
re BEST but the BIGGEST in the 
world! 

I have a DREAM—and don’t forget tha 
dreams have made me what I am, the President 
of the Cuttles Casting Company—a dream of 
the biggest statue in the world to be situated 
in the exact geographic center of the United 
States. This statue will be a single casting of 
ron 2000 feet high and will represent “THE 
SPIRIT OF AMERICA DEFYING THE 
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THE PROHIBITION CANDIDATE 


The dries will, undoubtedly, come out for 
Mr. Henry W. Smuggins, whose platform 
will have but one plank—‘’Morals not Art” 


ART OF EUROPE”. If elected, I solemnly 
pledge the united services of all five of my 
plants to make my dream come true. Kindly 
post my slogan in your office. BIG ART 
AND PLENTY OF IT”. 

“I’m right behind you on this Art proposi- 
tion”, writes Emmanuel Zinc of the Favourite 
Film Corporation, ‘and I am sure that every 
man, woman and child who has seen the art- 
titles of my new production, A Puppet of 
Passion, will back me to the limit. We have 
been fed up on old historic heroes. Why not 
a few live ones, the ones who yank down the 
big salaries—the ones who put Hollywood on 
the map? Here are a few stills from my sce- 
nario of the future: 1. Equestrian statue of 
Doug Fairbanks standing on his hands on 
horseback; to be shown successively in all the 
big parks of the country. ; 

2. Pearl White’s figure suspended on wires 
over Grand Canyon. Arrt-title cut in rocks 
below, reading—‘‘Over the Cliff with Her!” 

3. Moving-pictures thrown on Palisades 
every night; historical subjects, Washington 





THE SOCIALIST CANDIDATE 
Mr. Otto G. Glumpf, a most promising candi- 
date, holds that art—like coal-tar and water- 
melon pickle—is a by-product of civilization 


Crossing the 
Fight, etc. 
you get the idea. 
Hollywood”. 

Of course the theatrical profession is not 
silent. Abraham Earwig uses the note-paper 
of the Producer-Managers Organization. ‘Give 
’em the nude”, he says, ‘“‘they eat it. I’ve tried 
everything else and picked nothing but lemons, 
until I opened with ‘Clara’s Corsets’ at the 
Gotham. Get as close to nature as you can 
without being pinched. As Secretary of Art I 
would line the Lincoln Highway from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco with bathing beauties, 
one every ten feet’’. 

Personally I consider Mr. Zink one of the 
most available candidates in sight. After all 
he has the old Greek idea, and human nature 
remains essentially human. 


The Fine Arts 


Hudson, Dempsey-Carpentier 
Sorry I haven’t time for more, but 
Wire me, The Rat-trap, 


HE formal Art Societies are early in the 

field with characteristic suggestions. A 
polite communication from Edgar T. Bake- 
well representing The Allied Architects of 
America reads as follows: 

“The selection of a candidate for the new 
cabinet post is a matter which should receive 
attention from the best thinking minds of our 
commonwealth. American public monuments 
sadly lack the dignity of ancient Greece and 
Rome. What we need in our Art-life is not 
only more public buildings, but also more 
buildings which, in their design, are more 
chaste and, if I may say so, sadder. 

“Legislation should be passed making it il- 
legal to erect a public building or monument 
which does not include the following elements 
in its composition: 

A. A minimum of four classic columns, the 
larger the better. 

B. At least two funeral urns. 

C. Eight or more stone wreaths of bay, olive, 
myrtle or other commemorative foliage. 

D. The words IN MEMORIAM in classic. 
letters. 

“If selected by your committee I will guar- 
antee that within the year every architect in 
the country will be at work on an important 
commission, as per outline specification above, 
in accordance with the schedule of changes 
drawn up and laid down by the Amer. Inst. 
of Architects. Yours, etc.” 

A woman, properly, has the last word. 
“Enter me for Art-Sec’y”, night-letters Gwen 
Grimshaw from Provincetown. 

“Have just been made Cape Cod Candidate 
by solid art-vote on strength of new colour 
scheme for dome of Capitol. Have also pre- 
pared designs for hand-woven smocks and 
sandals for U. S. Senators. Immediately on 
return to N. Y. will open studio headquar- 
ters in the Village, providing Hylan hasn’t shut 
us up. Yours for better batik. G. G.” 

I wish I might quote all my correspondence 
but it might confuse the issue. However, 
whoever is‘elected I feel sure that we shall see 
a brilliant renaissance of the art-urge in 
America. Public art, particularly, must im- 
prove. It is like the stock-market—it has no 
place to go but up. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





DE wiTt 


DEVEREAUX MILBURN 


Because he rowed for two 
years in the Oxford Univer- 
sity boat; because he was the 
British intercollegiate sprint- 
swimming champion; because 
he is a lawyer and writer of 
distinction; but chiefly be- 
cause, at Hurlingham, in the 
réle of a polo player, he re- 
cently administered to the tail 
of the British lion something 
faintly resembling a twist 


WARD 








©xaver AND HERBERT 


GERTRUDE 
WHITNEY 


Because her sculptures 
have recently been seen 
on three continents; be- 
cause she has been a 
good friend to all the 
arts; but chiefly because 
she has sent a fine group 
of American paintings to 
London and Paris 


ALBERT 
BESNARD (Left) 


Because he is the dean of 
the French painters; be- 
cause he was the head of 
the French Academy at 
Rome; and because he is 
dedicating himself to 
pictures of the great war 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
(Right) 
Because in his poems he 
has developed a new and 
more fluid rhythm; be- 
cause, as a novelist, he 
has had new and stimu- 
lating things to say 
about the struggle be- 
tween the sexes 





BAIN 
NEWS SERVICE 


WALTER HAMPDEN 


Because he _ has _ believed, 
firmly and always, in the im- 
portance of the classical 
drama; because he is a theat- 
rical producer and manager of 
high distinction; but chiefly 
because he has been, for the 
past few years, one of the 
foremost of Shakespearean ac- 
tors, and quite the most in- 
spiring Hamlet 
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The Flapper—a New Type 


Always on the Watch, Eager, Unafraid, Insatiable, and Ready to Spring 


«“ HERE are they all going?” 
W That is the question a fellow is 
tempted to ask, when he sees so many 
girls—so many flappers—going around these 


days. 
“Where are they going? Why, they are 
going . . . around!” 


“Why aren’t they at home?” 

“Home! Excuse me, that word is out of 
date. Now we say—apartment, boarding- 
house, moving picture theatre or hotel. . . .” 

However, everywhere you look you see flap- 
pers going around. That is not the worst of 
it: you hear them talking . . around; 
facing the most profound problems of life with 
an imperturbability that reminds you of Co- 
lumbus on the quarter-deck of the Santa 
Maria, of Magellan breaking into unknown 
seas, of Vasco da Gama doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope! 

Our moralists have applied their wits to the 
question of our flappers; and they blame our 
novels, our movies, the Russian ballet, the 
shimmy, the newspaper, the war, the tea room, 
the . . . what not! 

Our young men, for their part, our young 
intellectuals, who look out unafraid upon the 
rising flood of proletarian civilization—seem 
surprised, I might even say worried, at sight of 
our present-day flapper. When she has left 
them, they really think, down in their hearts: 
“She is braver, pluckier, than we are!”; though, 
aloud, they content themselves with saying: 
“Our young girls are . . . rotten!” 

I have used the word flapper deliberately, as 
meaning something more than a “girl”. Flap- 
per is a limitless, a widely embracive term, to 
such a point that serious men have observed— 
from superficial phenomena only of course— 
that all women between the ages of fourteen 
and fifty—make it sixty, if you wish—may be 
called “girls”. Doubtless the short skirt that 
matrons wear, and the new manner of deport- 
ment they have adopted, tend to facilitate such 
purely visual impressions. At any rate, people 
consider it witty to remark nowadays that it’s 
hard to distinguish a mother from her daughter. 


A Portent! 


[x this year of our Lord, 1921, a very singu- 
lar happening occurred in a cathedral not 
far from my home. A venerable image, a Ma- 
donna, was lost in a fire. 

The official explanation given for the catas- 
trophe was that a thief, with little respect for 
teligion—one of those lost souls whom Dante 
Tepresents as tormented in Hell by serpents— 
started the blaze to cover his theft of the sacred 
gold and jewels. 

That explanation I do not, as a Pagan, ac- 
cept. I adhere to the ancient myth which said 
that “The city will stand so long as the Palla- 

lum remains unravished!” My mind centers 
on the fact that our times, precisely, have seen 
the disappearance of that Woman who is the 
symbol of Grace and of Redemption from evil, 
Virgin and Mother in one! 

Why not? In our civilization no place is 
left for her. The home is no more! Neither 
18 Maternity! For four walls do not make a 

ome, nor does the bearing of children con- 
stitute motherhood ! 


By ALFREDO PANZINI 


Our flappers all seem to wear masks, masks 
of one general make, but varying in workman- 
ship from the vulgar mask of the factory girl 
to the sophisticated mask of the society lady. 

In this mask the two elements, or “places,” 
as Dante says, “where the soul most potently 
worketh,” are strangely disfigured. The lips 
have a dash of red, and the eyes a cold mis- 
chievous brightness—not because the soul, but 
because the pencil, or-the drug, “worketh”! 

Combined with a filmy, vaporous costume, 
this facial mask makes the flapper look like a 
ship cleared for action. At the critical mo- 
ment will come the deadly salvo, or the de- 
stroying torpedo: thunder, flame and storm! 


The Flapper Expectant 


I REMEMBER one flapper, who was not just 
of this style, but who seemed to me typical. 

The flapper I have in mind was in a portrait 
—at the Academy. And she was dressed, and 
in a long skirt, if you please! 

Her picture might have borne this myste- 
rious and alluring title: “Flapper in a Veil’! 

She has been much in my thoughts, of late. 

I have called her, for myself, “The Flapper 
on Watch for You”!, or “The Flapper that is 
going to get you!” 

She is standing, in the picture. 

She is expectant. 

There is nothing particularly striking in her 
appearance. She is ‘well dressed, that is all; 
and, as I said, in a long skirt. 

. She is a strong woman. Excuse me—strength 
is not the word I am after. Women, pretty 
women at least, are never “strong”. I need a 
word that expresses energy, the quality that 
makes a man who speaks of “frail Eve”— 
refering to the female sex—look like a fool! 

Her neck is arched and tense. Tense also 
her features, her whole carriage, indeed! Her 
demeanour is that of a duellist awaiting the 
attack! 

Attack from whom! 

From you, sir, and from me . 
man, in general. 

There is no sword in her hand, to be sure; 
but her arms! They are strange, enticing 
arms! 

Her face has no trace of reverie, of illusion, 
nor even of artificial adornment. It is a plain 
face, rather than not. There is a cast of dry- 
ness, bitterness, about her lips. The eyes are 
defiant: The nose is slightly curved. The 
nostrils are a-tremble. 

The old ascetics had a word for what you 
feel dominant in the background of her char- 
acter: Insatiabilis! 

The lady is on the watch. That firm pose, 
that firm poise, tells you she is about to spring. 

At what? Toward what? Toward the joy 
of living, a boundless, limitless joy! 

There is no shame, no expiation, in this 
flapper of mine! What does she care for home 
or husband? Old iron, as we say, rubbish, 
chips from the bone-yard, in her eyes such 
things are! She is the strong, the self-reliant 
girl of our time. She is the fighter—the flap- 
per, in short, raising her proud expectant face 
in the eyes of the world and demanding her 
“place in the sun”! 

But our flapper, otherwise so entirely self- 


. from 


sufficient, nevertheless lacks one thing, she 
cannot provide from her own resources: she 
needs love. 

A man, to be sure, also needs love, and more 
insistently than a woman. As an ancient poet 
said: “I have two crosses to bear: poverty and 
love. Poverty I can endure in peace; but the 
flames of Venus are beyond my strength!” 

A man, however, needs many other things. 
He needs law and order, for instance; legisla- 
tures to wrangle in; courts to quarrel in; acad- 
emies to flatter his vanity and cover his coat- 
front with medals. When he is at home he 
needs a pair of warm soft slippers. Peace and 
quiet are as essential to a man as love. 

Now a flapper can pretend she needs all 
these things, too. She may take part in poli- 
tics; she can enter the professions; she can 
even preside over a congress of feminists or a 
convention of school teachers. But, unless she 
be very ugly, she cannot take such things seri- 
ously; for the simple reason that the only seri- 
ous thing in her world is herself—plus the 
man she needs, to be herself! 


The Implacable Aphrodite 


—. flapper will soon be a woman. She will 
be waiting for you at home! On her lips will 
hang a bitter reproach. ‘What have you been 
doing today? You’ve been at the office? 
You’ve made a million? You've discovered a 
comet? You’ve solved the problem of poverty? 
You’ve settled the class struggle? Very well— 
but you’ve been leaving me here at home alone, 
all day! And I won’t stand it!” 

For woman is astronomy, sociology, finance, 
revolution—everything, all in one! Woe unto 
the man unwise who forgets her! 

The song she sings is ever the ancient 
song: “O, orb of day, thou risest in thy splen- 
dour even as I rise and shine! Which of us is 
the more divine? With thy light thou feedest 
the flowers and the tender grasses; but with my 
beauty I appease the spirits of youthful 
heroes!” 

In ancient times, men, in self-defense, made 
cruel laws against women. She was ab- 
surdly veiled. She was imprisoned in the 
harem, in the convent, in the home. She was 
condemned to a life of chastity at the spinning 


wheel. She was burned alive on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. All this, especially, if she was 
pretty ! 


These laws have all been repealed. 

The male has recognized the equality of 
the sexes. 

The woman will go on working, of course. 
She will go to school. She will talk philosophy, 
physiology and art with you. She will be a 
stenographer, a school teacher, a movie actress. 

But she will not cook for you. 

She will not do your washing. 

She will not knit her own stockings. 

“Don’t expect us”, she says to you, discon- 
solate male, “‘don’t expect us to be like the old- 
fashioned girls: who went to church, and did 
the laundry, and looked up to their husbands 
as to their God. 

“You men are always quoting your values on 
exchange. Allow us to do the same with one 
of our values, our single priceless possession— 
our beauty”. 
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Comme L’Ornement a Bon Marche, Elle Est la Tare du Monde Moderne 


dernier, de la poésie, de ses aspects 

modernes, des moyens de la trouver et de 
la connaitre. Mais ce que nous disions alors 
resterait bien incomplet, si nous n’y ajoutions 
aujourd’hui un important corollaire. 

Nous avons vu que la poésie, au contraire de 
ce qu’on croit généralement, n’est pas l’ennemie 
de la réalité, qu’il n’y a pas antagonisme entre 
la poésie et la réalité, et que la poésie, en 
somme, c’est la meilleure réalité. 

Il semblerait aprés cela que la recherche en 
soit facile. Et cependant la poésie qui devrait 
régner sur le monde, régne a peine sur quelques 
fervents. Ce n’est pas que le plus grand nombre 
sen désitéresse. Observez la foule. Vous 
constaterez que peu de gens sont capables de 
vivre sans un idéal quelconque, que le goat de 
la poésie est profondément enfoncé dans le 
coeur des hommes, et qu’il n’y a guére que des 
esprits trés grossiers qui n’en soient pas pré- 
occupés. 

On peut dire que tous les hommes cherchent 
la poésie. Seulement ils la cherchent a leur 
maniére, qui est trop rarement la bonne. I] y a 
une fausse poésie, trop facilement accessible, 
vers laquelle ils se précipitent. Ils lui rendent 
des hommages navrants. Ils dégoiitent, ainsi 
de la vraie tous ceux qui ne se donnent pas la 
peine de faire la différence. Ils sont un danger 
public. 


N OUS avons parlé ict méme, le mois 


Heel de cette fausse poésie que je voudrais 
vous parler. Ses manifestations sont infinies. 
C’est elle qui régne sur le monde. C’est pour 
l’avoir trop de fois rencontrée que tant de gens 
intelligents, devenus farouchement sceptiques, 
prétendent diriger leur vie selon les lois du plus 
épaix matérialisme. On voit donc quel mal 
elle peut faire! Elle prend parfois des formes 
si niaises, si enfantines! A ses graces maniérées 
et miévres, beaucoup de gens avec raison pré- 
ferent l’austérité d’une vie épaisse et rude. De 
méme, la basse industrie a employé si gros- 
sierement les ornements délicats crées pour ne 
parer’que de riches matiéres, qu’aujourd’hui, 
tout ornement étant devenu 4 peu prés insup- 
portable, on en arrive 4 n’aimer plus que les 
surfaces polies et lisses, le supréme luxe consis- 
tant, par réaction, dans l’absence totale d’orne- 
ments. Comme l’ornement a bon marché, la 
fausse poésie est la tare du monde moderne, ou 
les plus modestes se croient assez riches pour 
avoir au moins l’apparence du luxe, ot les plus 
médiocres pensent atteindre sans effort aux 
Joles pures réservées aux sages. 

Ce n’est pourtant pas sans effort qu’on 
accede au royaume de la poésie. Plus on 
avance en age, plus cet effort doit étre grand. 
Il s’agit en effet de s’augmenter, de se renou- 
veler, de s’évader de la vie ordinaire faites 
Vhabitudes. L’enfant, qui n’a pas d’habitudes, 
qui se développe et se renouvelle tous les jours, 
qui a toujours le sentiment de sa marche en 
avant, l’enfant qui n’a jamais le temps d’acqué- 
rir des habitudes, a une vie essentiellement 
poetique, 

Nous voudrions bien lui ressembler. Ce que 
Vhomme cherche toute sa vie, ce qui peut-étre 
constitue pour lui la poésie supréme, c’est 
Vorgueil, c’est la joie de l’enfance. Mais alors 
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que pour l’enfant, le développement, source de 
toute joie, se fait automatiquement, sans exiger 
la moindre peine, chez l’homme, il ne peut se 
faire que grace a une volonté tenace. Notre 


corps, arrivé 4 un certain Age, souffre d’une 


tendance de plus en plus forte 4 se contenter 
des connaissances acquises, 4 répéter sans fin 
les gestes et les formules apprises. Et c’est 
pourquoi l’homme s’ennuie et doit se débattre 
avec tant de peine contre l’ennui. La vie 
moderne lui rend ce débat de plus en plus 
difficile. Autrefois, le cruchier en faisant sa 
cruche pensait: “Celle de demain sera plus 
belle!” Et, animé par cette promesse qu’il pou- 
vait se faire 4 lui-méme, il travaillait en chan- 
tant. Le cruchier moderne sait bien que ses 
cruches de demain seront pareilles exactement 
a celles d’aujourd’hui, et qu’il n’est qu’un triste 
automate, qu’une sorte de machine morne. C’est 
pour cela qu’il se révolte. 

Oui, sortir du chemin tracé, c’est l’ambition 
de chacun. Un instinct profond nous y pousse. 
Mais grandir, mais se développer en dehors de 
ses habitudes, c’est extrémement difficile. I] 
n’est pas aisé en effet de mettre dans sa vie de 
la véritable élégance, d’étre généreux, fier, 
désintéressé, d’avoir de la noblesse dans 1’4me, 
tandis qu’il est assez facile, quand vient 
l’époque du Carnaval, de sortir gravement dans 
la rue, habillé en mousquetaire. . . La masca- 
rade, c’est l’image méme de la fausse poésie, de 
la grandeur empruntée, de l’éclat factice. On 
glisse une ame de portefaix dans un costume de 
seigneur comme le bernard-l’hermite qui em- 
prunte la coquille d’un autre. 


C= la fagon d’Emma Bovary dans le 
célébre roman de Flaubert. Mécontente de 
son sort, elle trouve sa vie médiocre, indigne 
d’une femme comme elle, et elle réve de 
“s’accouder sur le balcon des chalets suisses ou 
d’enfermer sa tristesse dans un cottage écossais 
avec un mari vétu d’un habit de velours noir 4 
longues basques et qui porte des bottes molles, 
un chapeau pointu et des manchettes!” 

Que de gens, comme elle, au lieu de chercher 
leur renouvellement en avant d’eux-mémes, le 
cherchent 4 cété ou en arriére! Ils révent de 
lantiquité, du Moyen-age ou des pays exo- 
tiques. Ce n’est pas, en réalité, cet autre temps 
ni ces pays lointains qu’ils adorent. Ce sont 
leurs aspirations d’avenir qu’ils appliquent mal. 

La vie, trés souvent, nous montre le chemin 
a suivre pour atteindre la poésie. Et ce chemin 
est trop tentant, trop aimable, trop fleuri, pour 
qu’on hésite longtemps 4 s’y élancer. L’erreur 
commune est de penser qu’il suffit de s’étre 
engagé dans cette voie pleine de promesses pour 
atteindre sirement au but. II reste encore a 
marcher droit. Que de gens, une fois en route, 
ont senti leurs forces faiblir! Incapables de 
soutenir l’effort, ils renoncent, reviennent sur 
leurs pas. “Ce n’est pas le bon chemin. Je me 
suis trompé,” pensent-ils. Il leur eut suffi 
cependant d’un peu plus de_persévérance. 
Quelle promesse de renouvellement, quelle 
poésie par conséquent, dans un départ, ou dans 
des fiangailles, par exemple! Aussi quelle 
allégresse sur le pont des paquebots! Et quelle 
ivresse dans l’engagement d’unir sa vie 4 une 
autre vie! Mais suivez ces fiancés. Suivez ces 


voyageurs. Vous ne tarderez pas 4 voir leur 
enthousiasme décliner. Le voyageur s’est 
fatigué de la nouveauté des paysages. Trés 
vite habitué 4 ces changements de décors, il 
n’en percoit plus les beautés. II se retrouve en 
face de lui-méme et ne se sent pas augmenté. 


Qu’en dis-tu, voyageur des pays et des gares? 

Du moins as-tu cueilli l’ennui, puisqu’il est 
_ mur? 

Toi que voila fumant de maussades cigares, 

Noir, projetant une ombre absurde sur le mur. 

Tes yeux sont aussi morts depuis les aventures. 

Ta grimace est la méme et ton deuil est pareil 


is lui dit le poéte Verlaine. Quant 
aux mariés, les voila déja s’ennuyant dans le 
mariage, auquel ils ont demandé des joies 
toutes faites, un paradis tout réalisé, et qui, 
naturellement, les a décus, car la vie en 
commun est un art, qui exige a la fois du talent 
et des soins attentifs. Par paresse, dans ce 
nouvel état, ils ont laissé tout simplement de 
nouvelles habitudes se substituer aux anci- 
ennes. Et trés vite la vie en commun est deve- 
nue pour eux aussi morne que le célibat, aussi 
étouffée d’habitudes. 


*EST qu’il ne suffit pas, vous m’avez bien 

compris, de renouveler sa vie extérieure, sans 
quoi il n’y aurait qu’a déménager, qu’a changer 
d’appartement! (Et c’est d’ailleurs ce que 
font bien des gens, a qui cette illusion de nou- 
veauté donne un espoir vite détrompé.) Non. 
C’est soi-méme qu’il faut renouveler. Si nous 
atteignons si rarement cette poésie vers laquelle 
nous nous tendons pourtant si passionnément, 
c’est que nous nous contentons presque toujours 
de la chercher dans des apparences. Penser, 
renouveler son esprit, c’est une fatigue si 
grande! Il est tellement plus commode de 
changer de maison, d’amitiés, d’amours! Et 
c’est pourquoi le monde est rempli de voya- 


geurs, d’aventuriers et d’infidéles. Ils se 
donnant le change 4 eux-mémes. [IIs courent 
apres la poésie. Ils vont la trouver. Elle est 


la, toute proche, semble-t-il, derriére cet hori- 
zon . . . Ils courront ainsi toute leur vie, 
de pays en pays, de coeurs en coeurs, n’ayant 
rien su, n’ayant rien vu, n’ayant rien eu. 

Ce qu’il eut fallu au contraire, c’eut été se 
fixer, et fixer son esprit. I] y a une poésie dans 
chaque étre et dans chaque chose. Mais il faut 
une trés grande patience et une trés grande 
volonté pour aller la rejoindre dans les pro- 
fondeurs ou elle se cache. Peu de gens ont le 
courage de plonger si avant. Don Juan trou- 
verait l’amour s’il s’arrétait une fois. Dans la 
belle piéce posthume de Rostand, le poéte 
dénonce l’insuffisance de ce faux héros. 


Je suis seul au milieu de la forét des ames. 

Elles sont toutes la. J’ai cherché . . . J’ai 
cherché . 

De sorte que ma vie ayant toujours laché 

Pour l’amour dans lequel on ne peut se 
connaitre, 

L’amitié dans laquelle on se connait peut-étre, 

Je mourrai sans avoir un seul étre connu. 


La poésie, c’est un désir de devenir. Don 


Juan ne l’atteint pas puisqu’il ne devient rien. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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ENLARGE SKIRT! '" $HORTEN SKIRT! 


FIRST POSITION _ 
This is the initial position in 
the Fashion : drill—the skirt 
resting lightly on the right 
and left hips, the sleeves 


At the command, “Enlarge 
skirt—enlarge” the hips are 
extended smartly at the sides; 
the skirt enlarged, and the 


The command is “Shorten 
skirt and sleeves—shorten”. 
The hips remain firm and the 


‘skirt and sleeves are sharply 


LENGTHEN SKIRT! 
At the order “Lengthen skirts 
and sleeves—lengthen” the 
skirt is dropped smartly to the 
floor, the hips firm, and 

sleeves lengthened 


the 


three-quarter length sleeves lengthened shortened 
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SHORTEN AND ENLARGE 


LENGTHEN AND 
ENLARGE! This is also done in’ two be 


SHORTEN TIGHT SKIRT 
This is somewhat more diffi- The correct order is “Shorten 
cult. The command is . tight skirt—shorten”. The 
“Tighten full length ,skirt— skirt is shortened to knee 
tighten”. The illustration re- length, the sleeves: to quarter 
veals the required procedure position, the calves firm 


TIGHTEN SKIRT! 


counts—“‘Shorten and Enlarge i S0 

—~one—two”. Expose the ribs 

and back sharply. Knees and 
morals slightly ‘relaxed 


At the command, “Lengthen 
and enlarge—‘‘one” the skirt 
is dropped to the floor; “two”, 
the skirt is enlarged twofold 
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The Manual of Fashions ; 


Eight Style Drill Positions Which Demonstrate How Modistes Make the Modes dl 
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Counting Systems at Auction Bridge 


With Special Reference to a New Method of Estimating the Value of a Hand 


ORE than four years ago, in 
M this magazine (August issue, 
1917), the card-playing 
world was given the first outline of a 
system for getting at the average 
playing value of any hand of thir- 
teen cards, by assigning a certain 
value to each of the high-card com- 
binations which the hand contained. 
By adding these together, the total 
number of tricks the player might 
expect to win in play was easily ar- 
rived at. 

The object of the suggested sys- 
tem was to see, by counting, if the 
hand would justify a bid. If the 
hand was good for four tricks, with 
a named suit for trumps, or at no- 
trump, the bid was sound. The 
process was as simple as adding up 
nickels and dimes to see if one had 
enough to justify the statement that 
one had a dollar. 

In the early days of auction the 
value of a hand and the bidding on 
that value was largely guess work, 
the most popular system being to 
count up the losers and call the rest 
winners. The no-trumper was about 
the only logical call in the game. 

The earliest counting systems were used in 
connection with the game of bridge; but as that 
game was not a bidding game, and there was 
no contract to make any given number of 
tricks, and no such thing as indicating where 
the bidder’s strength lay for defence against an 
adverse bid, or for assistance in case the part- 
ner had a better call, the system was useless in 
the many varied situations that arise at auction. 


Le first of these systems, introduced, I 
believe, by C. S. Street in his teaching, was 
to count the number of cards in the suit pro- 
posed for the trump, add the honours above 
the ten, and the outside aces and kings. If 
the total was eight or better, it was a safe 
declaration. 

Then we got the Robertson rule, which is 
still used by those who know nothing of bid- 
ding beyond the first call, as dealer. In this 
system, the cards were counted as individuals, 
the modern idea of combinations being un- 
known. Aces were reckoned at 7 each, kings 
at 5, queens 3, jacks 2, and tens 1. This gave 
18 for each suit, and if the hand was 3 above 
this, or 21, it was good enough for a bid. This 
was based on the, original bridge idea of having 
to hold a queen above the average hand for a 
no-trumper. 

J. W. F. Gillies, of London, in his latest 
book, “Calling at Auction”, brings the Robert- 
son rule up to date for free bids by deducting 


one for unguarded honours, and adding for 


their combination. Q J x x, for instance, is 
worth $; but Q J x, only 4, and Q J alone, 3. 
Instead of demanding 21 for a free bid, Gillies 
thinks 14 quite enough. He advises a heart 
call with five to the Q J 10; the A Q and two 
small clubs; two small cards in spades and 
diamonds. This counts 5 in hearts and 10 in 
clubs; one over his standard. This would be 
looked upon as pretty forward bidding in Amer- 
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THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


THE SANGUINARY WIDOW 


Showing the Widow, who is mentioned in this article, 
at her pleasant task of butchering a hand at bridge 


ica, the hearts having no defensive strength. 
A recent return to the old system of counting 
the losers depends on subtraction instead of 
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PROBLEM XXVIII 


The following rather interesting ending has 
been sent to us by Ernest Bergholt, card 
editor of The Field, as an excellent example 
of the work of a composer so far unknown in 
this country, H. A. Adamson. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in ‘the October number. 














addition. The rule is this: Consider 
the thirteen cards in the hand as good 
for 13 tricks. Then, taking each suit 
separately, deduct one for every 
time you can follow suit to an ace, 
king, or queen that you do not hold. 
Here are two examples: 


Holding D.D. Holding loads 
YVAQJ 102 1 C8 1 
4039864 2 £4#Ko2 2 
oO 1 %AQ72 1 
@A 0 ®AQJ76 1 


This gives us 9 tricks as the play- 
ing value of the first example, with 
hearts or clubs as trumps; 8 tricks 
as the value of the second example, 
with spades as trumps, or at no- 
trumps. 

A variation of the Robertson rule 
which had a number of followers at 
one time was to call aces worth 4, 
kings 3, qyeens 2, and jacks 1; tens 
nothing. Robert L. Beecher, who 
was a member of the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club some three years ago, 
had a system based on this count of 
which he thought so well that he 
challenged the champion four of the 
_ club to play their system against it 
in a set match. 

His idea was to bid no trump on any 
hand that counted 11 or better, regardless 
of the distribution; but if- there were six or 
more cards in hearts or spades, or five with 
four honours, to bid two. There were no 
original or free bids of one in suit. 

Dr. Thurston G. Lusk, secretary of the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club, after the failure of 
the Beecher system, adopted the same count, 
but varied its value according to the player’s 
position at the table, and adopted it to suit 
calls, as well as no-trumpers. With 11 values, 
he advises the dealer to bid, but does not re- 
strict him to no-trumps. Dr. Lusk requires 12 
values for the second hand to bid, if the dealer 
passes; 14 for the third hand, after two passes; 
and 16 for a fourth hand free bid. This is 
contrary to modern experience, so far as the 
second bidder is concerned, it being now ad- 
mitted that he can bid with a weaker hand 
than in any other position at the table, having 
at least one weak adversary, and a partner 
who has yet to speak. 

Later in this article we give an outline of 
the best trick-estimating system thus far pub- 
lished, that of W. C. Whitehead. 


O previous system allows for the un- 
equal distribution of values; nor for the 
increased value of high cards when held in 
combination with other high cards, such as ace 
and king of the same suit. They are also open 
to the objection that as soon as certain indi- 


vidual high cards are shown ia the play, the 


count of the hand is disclosed up to: that point, 
and the negative inferences as to other cards 
are open to the opponents. Here is an inter- 
esting and instructive example from the match 
between the Beecher system and the Knicke 
bocker team: 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Both Members of This Club” 


A Lithograph—Sketched Before the Opening Round—by George Bellows 
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Sport For Art’s Sake 


Regretting That Aristotle Was Not in Jersey to Remark How His Principles of Tragedy Still Hold 


moral victories and at last we saw one. 

This is not intended as an excuse for the 
fact that we said before the fight that Car- 
pentier would beat Dempsey. We erred with 
Bernard Shaw, who declared that the odds 
ought to be fifty to one on the Frenchman. 
Swayed by the master we bet, and our half 
dollar is gone, but we are not minded to moan 
about it. The surprising revelation which 
came to us on this July afternoon was that a 
thing may be done well enough to make victory 
entirely secondary. We have all heard, of 
course, of sport for sport’s sake, but Georges 
Carpentier established a still more glamorous 
ideal. Sport for art’s sake was what he showed 
us in the big wooden saucer over on Boyle’s 
dirty acres. 

It was the finest tragic performance in the 
lives of ninety thousand persons. We hope 
that Professor George Pierce Baker sent his 
class in dramatic composition. We will be 
disappointed if Eugene O’Neill, the white hope 
of the American drama, was not there. Here 
for once was a laboratory demonstration of life. 
None of the crowds in Greece who went to 
somewhat more beautiful stadiums in search 
of Euripides ever saw the spirit of tragedy 
more truly presented. And we will wager that 
Euripides was not able to set his crowd up 
upon its hind legs into a concerted shout of 
“Medea! Medea! Medea!” as Carpentier 
moved the fight fans over in Jersey City in the 
second round. In fact it is our contention that 
the fight between Dempsey and Carpentier was 
the most inspiring spectacle which America has 
seen in a generation. 

Personally we would go further back than 
that. We would not accept a ticket for David 
and Goliath as a substitute. We remember 
that in that instance the little man won, but it 
was a spectacle less fine in artistry from the 
fact that it was less true to life. The tradition 
that Jack goes up the beanstalk and kills his 
giant, and that Little Red Ridinghood has the 
better of the wolf, and many other stories are 
limited in their inspirational quality by the 
fact that they are not true. They are stories 
that man has invented to console himself on 
winter’s evenings for the fact that he is small 
and the universe is large. Carpentier showed 
us something far more thrilling. All of us who 
watched him know now that man cannot beat 
down fate, no matter how much his will may 
flame, but he can rock it back upon its heels 
when he puts all his heart and his shoulders 
into a blow. 


Fimo years we had been hearing about 


Pity and Terror 


5 bene! is what happened in the second 
“# round. Carpentier landed his straight 
right upon Dempsey’s jaw and the champion, 
who was edging in toward him, shot back and 
then swayed forward. Dempsey’s hands 
dropped to his side. He was an open target. 
Carpentier swung a terrific right hand upper- 
cut and missed. Dempsey fell into a clinch 
and held on until his head cleared. He kept 
close to Carpentier during the rest of the fight 
and wore him down with body blows during 
the infighting. We know of course that when 
the first prehistoric creature crawled out of the 
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ooze up to the beaches (see The Outline of 
History by H. G. Wells, some place in the 
first volume, just a couple of pages after that 
picture of the big lizard) it was already settled 
that Carpentier was going to miss that upper- 
cut. And naturally it was inevitable that he 
should have the worst of it at infighting. Fate 
gets us all in the clinches, but Eugene O’Neill 
and all our young writers of tragedy make a 
great mistake if they think that the poignancy 
of the fate of man lies in the fact that he is 
weak, pitiful and helpless. The tragedy of 
life is not that man loses but that he almost 
wins. Or, if you are intent on pointing out 
that his downfall is inevitable, that at least he 
completes the gesture of being on the eve of 
victory. 

For just eleven seconds on the afternoon of 
July 2 we felt that we were at the threshold of 
a miracle. There was such flash and power in 
the right hand thrust of Carpentier’s that we 
believed Dempsey would go down, and that 
fate would go with him and all the plans laid 
out in the days of the oozy friends of Mr. 
Wells. No sooner were the men in the ring 
together than it seemed just as certain that 
Dempsey would win as that the sun would 
come up on the morning of July 3. By and 
by we were not so sure about the sun. It might 
be down, we thought, and also out. It was 
included in the scope of Carpentier’s punch, 
we feared. No, we did not exactly fear it. 
We respect the regularity of the universe by 
which we live, but we do not love it. If the 
blow had been as devastating as we first be- 
lieved, we should have counted the world 
well lost. 


The Effective Entrance 


REAT circumstances produce great actors. 
History is largely concerned with arrang- 
ing good entrances for people; and later exits 
not always quite so good. Carpentier played 
his part perfectly down to the last side. People 
who saw him just as he came before the crowd 
reported that he was pitifully nervous, drawn, 
haggard. It was the traditional and becoming 
nervousness of the actor just before a great 
performance. It was gone the instant Car- 
pentier came in sight of his ninety thousand. 
His head was back and his eyes and his smile 
flamed as he crawled through the ropes. And 
he gave some curious flick to his bathrobe as 
he turned to meet the applause. Until that 
very moment we had been for Dempsey, but 
suddenly we found ourself up on our feet 
making silly noises. We shouted “Carpentier! 
Carpentier! Carpentier!” and forgot even to 
be ashamed of our pronunciation. He held 
his hands up over his head and turned until 
the whole arena, including the five-dollar seats, 
had come within the scope of his smile. 
Dempsey came in a minute later and we 
could not cheer, although we liked him. It 
would have been like cheering for Niagara 
Falls at the moment somebody was about to 
go over in a barrel. Actually there is a differ- 
ence of sixteen pounds between the two men 
which is large enough, but it seemed that 
afternoon as if it might have been a hundred. 
And we knew for the first time that a man 
may smile and smile and be an underdog. 


We resented at once the law of gravity, the 
Malthusian theory and the fact that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. 
Everything scientific, exact, and inevitable was 
distasteful. We wanted the man with the 
curves to win. It seemed impossible through- 
out the first round. - Carpentier was first out 
of his corner and landed the first blow, a light 
but stinging left to the face. Then Dempsey 
closed in and even the people who paid only 
thirty dollars for their seats could hear the 
thump, thump of his short hooks as they beat 
upon the narrow stomach of Carpentier. The 
challenger was only too evidently tired when 
the round ended. 


Dempsey ‘as Nemesis 


HEN came the second and, after a moment 

of fiddling about, he shot his right hand to 
the jaw. Carpentier did it again, a second time, 
and this was the blow perfected by a life time 
of training. The time was perfect, the aim 
was perfect, every ounce of strength was in it. 
It was the blow which had downed Bombardier 
Wells, and Joe Beckett. It rocked Dempsey 
to his heels, but it broke Carpentier’s hand. 
His best was not enough. There was an earth- 
quake in Philistia but then out came the signs 
“Business as usual” and Dempsey began to 
pound Carpentier in the stomach. 

The challenger faded quickly in. the third 
round, and in the fourth the end came. We 
all suffered when he went down the first time, 
but he was up again, and the second time was 
much worse. It was in this knockdown that 
his head sagged suddenly, after he struck the 
floor, and fell back upon the canvas. He was 
conscious and his legs moved a little, but they 
would not obey him. A gorgeous human will 
had been beaten down to a point where it would 
no longer function. 

If you choose that can stand as the last 
moment in a completed piece of art. We 
are sentimental enough to wish to add the tag 
that after a few minutes Carpentier came out 
to the center of the ring and shook hands with 
Dempsey and at that moment he smiled again 
the same smile which we had seen at the be- 
ginning of the fight when he stood with his 
hands above his head. Nor is it altogether 
sentimental. We feel that one of the elements 
of tragedy lies in the fact that Fate gets nothing 
but the victories and the championships. 
Gesture and glamour remain with Man. No 
infighting can take that away from him. Jack 
Dempsey won fairly and squarely. He is a 
great fighter, perhaps the most efficient the 
world has ever known, but everybody came 
away from the arena talking about Carpentier. 
He wasn’t-very efficient. The experts say he 
fought an ill considered fight and should not 
have forced it. In using such a plan, they 
say, he might have lasted the whole twelve 
rounds. That was not the idea. As some- 
body has said “Better four rounds of—” but 
we can’t remember the rest of the quotation. 

Dempsey won and Carpentier got all the 
glory. Perhaps we will have to enlarge our 
conception of tragedy, for that too is tragic. 
Surely here, if anywhere, was a protagonist 
striving bravely against a fate “too strong, too 
clever, too relentless for the sons of men!” 








VANITY FAIR 


Lenglen The Wonderful 


The French Woman Tennis Player is one of the Marvellous Products of Sport 


N amazingly symmetrical figure, replete 
Awit grace and litheness, arrayed in a 
white silk dress that barely flutters 
below the knees. White silk stockings with 
white shoes. Above this background of white, 
hair as black as a raven’s wing bound with a 
brilliant orange band. Perfectly moulded arms, 
bare and brown from many suns—the entire 
effect being one of extreme vividness—an ef- 
fect immediately to catch and hold the eye. 

Herein you have the briefest sort of pen- 
sketch of Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, the mar- 
vellous girl tennis player of France, who has 
a record unsurpassed in sport. 

This picture, though it were doubly well 
painted, is quite incomplete until Mlle. Len- 
glen begins to move about the court, when the 
court seems entirely too small for her. She is 
all over it in a brace of agile leaps, which pro- 
claim her a combination sprinter, hurdler and 
high jumper any time she cares to abandon her 
chosen sport and seek another field for con- 
quest. Her agility is amazing. As we sat by 
the low railing at St. Cloud, just outside of 
Paris, and watched her astounding mid-air 
flutterings, as of some brilliantly coloured bird, 
with the orange band flashing like a flame of 
yellow fire, we could only think that Solomon, 
meeting the late Queen of Sheba, beat us to it 
with the proper phrase—‘The better half has 
never been told”. 


Star of Stars 


HE mere fact that Mlle. Lenglen is a great 

tennis player is one thing. Great tennis 
players have been around before. It was her 
impressive vividness that held most of our at- 
tention. If she had planned her costume for 
ten years she could not have made a more suit- 
able selection. The flare of white, orange and 
black in itself was sufficiently startling to hold 
the complete attention of the big crowd, com- 
posed of French, English and Americans in 
the main, with other nationalities represented 
by small groups. As we looked around, every 
eye in the stand seemed to be focussed upon 
her perfect body, so perfectly clad, with gyra- 
tions that made you wonder at first whether 
you were watching a great Russian dancer or 
an eminent tennis star. 

When play began we found our attention 
divided between Lenglen the picture and Lenglen 
the tennis star. We had always thought of her 
as a brilliant, slashing type whirling about the 
court and winning by the sheer dash of her 
game, despite many errors. The dash and 
speed were there. But it was the uncanny 
accuracy and control of her game that featured 
her play. She was fast, flashy and spectacular. 
But she was true. 

Her bare, brown arms as they glistened in 
the sun worked with perfect rhythm. The first 
effort of service, played with a hard smash, 
was almost invariably in. She rarely served a 
fault, despite the amount of speed she put 
upon the ball. 

The same was true of her cross court strokes 
and of every other stroke she played. Whether 
upon ground strokes or when taking the ball 
high in the air, the same accuracy prevailed. 
This versatility of stroke was one of the lead- 
ing features of her play. We began to sum 
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up the returns—speed, dash, accuracy and 
versatility. We wondered how she could ever 
be beaten and then we glanced through the 
program, where her record in the French cham- 
pionship up to the final match was printed. It 
ran 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1. Out 
of the forty-three games played to that point 
she had won 42 and lost 1. The wonder was 
not over the 42 won, but of the single game lost. 


Against Men 


ELL, we thought, this is against women. 

Wait until she appears in the mixed dou- 
bles with a man to meet. On her second ap- 
pearance the orange band around her black 
hair had given way to one of flaming crimson. 
This is her custom. Orange for the first ap- 
pearance—crimson for the second, each strik- 
ing in its effect. 

The first service that came to her from the 
male server happened to be in. It came over 
like a shot. A sure ace, we thought. But, 
without any attempt to hurry her stroke, she 
not only returned the service but put something 
on the ball. She was as unhurried and as 
unflurried as Bill Johnston of California, who 
has one of the finest tennis temperaments known. 

Mille. Lenglen, paired with Decugis, one of 
the male stars of France, looked to be fully as 
effective as her masculine partner. At first 
she was selected as the weak spot in the com- 
bination. But this selection did not appear to 
be aptly made. She was not only extremely 
fast upon her feet but the quickness of her 
hand was abnormal. No matter where the ball 
came nor at what speed, she always had her 
racket in front of it. Her quick smashes down 
the lines, in only by inches, but seemingly 
always in, began to roll up points until she was 
no longer the target of any concentrated attack. 
In several individual contests with her mas- 
culine opponent, a ranking tennis player, 
through thrust and counter thrust, she easily 
held her own, and more often than not with 
something to spare. Her knack of leaping off 
the ground from two to three feet was taken 
by many to be more for spectacular effect than 
for effective play. But it was both spectacular 
and effective. Just how she could leap to such 
heights, even when a leap of such proportions 
was not precisely required, and still retain all 
her accuracy was an astonishing thing. After 
one of these mid-air hurdles you were confident 
that she would hammer the ball far out of line, 
but her perfect control was maintained as well 
in mid air as upon the ground. 

If France had been turning out women ten- 
nis stars for several generations it would be a 
simple matter to recognize Mlle. Lenglen as the 
rare product of a big school, such as we recog- 
nize the Californians. But France among her 
women has had no such tennis development. 
There is no big list of stars to account for the 
arrival of one marvel. There are no other 
women stars to speak of. The miraculous 
Suzanne merely happened along and without 
any warning, even as a young girl, began beat- 
ing opponents left and right. And when she 
once got under way no one has ever appeared 
from any nation who seems to be in her class. 

There she was—not only a girl possessing 
rare agility, dashing speed and quick mental 


alertness, but also the knack of superior tennis 
play. The women of Great Britain and the 
United States play ten times the tennis of the 
French women. They have ten times the 
chance of developing a world beater. But they 
have never developed a Lenglen yet. 

The margins of her victories have been quite 
sufficient to show her unfailing and unusual 
skill. For example, last summer Mrs. Mal- 
lory, who, as Miss Molla Bjurstedt, was held 
as a great star in the United States, was beaten 
by one of the best of the English stars. Yet 
the conqueror of Mrs. Mallory in turn was com- 
pletely outclassed by the French girl. 


The Battle at Wimbledon 


7. after winning the world’s clay court 
championship in Paris this June, Mlle. 
Lenglen came to Wimbledon to defend her title 
upon a battlefield of turf. Through this tour- 
nament Miss Elizabeth Ryan, formerly of 
California, proved her superiority well above 
the field. Among others she easily defeated 
Mrs. Mallory and the best of the European 
players. This brought her face to face with 
Lenglen in the challenge round. After her fine 
play through the championship Miss Ryan was 
given a chance either to win or make a strong 
showing. But she was so completely outclassed 
by the French champion that after a fast 
early start she was left hopelessly behind, 
finally losing 6-2, 6-0. 

Championship form through a long series of 
tennis tournaments often varies. Even the re- 
doubtable Bill Johnston was never quite at his 
best in England last summer. Williams and 
even Tilden have had their up and down days 
at stated intervals. But one of the most re- 
markable features of Suzanne Lenglen’s play is 
her unvarying grip upon form, a grip that 
never seems to slacken, whether the tournament 
be important or unimportant, whether it be 
an exhibition or a championship. 

Mlle. Lenglen began her tennis career when 
she was quite young. She is still quite young, 
but when she was in her early ’teens she gave 
promise of future greatness, although no one 
at the time seems to have prophesied that a 
world beater was on the way. She was coming 
swiftly into her own as a youthful premier 
when war broke out and her tennis days were 
supplanted by her service as an army nurse. 
When peace came again to France and she re- 
sumed play, only a few weeks seemed to be 
needed to bring her back to top form, further 
proof of an inborn knack that is often more 
important than long training and instruction. 
And for the three years that have intervened 
since the armistice she has been not only un- 
beatable, but so far superior to all rivals that 
no one could be listed in her class. She has 
dwelt in another world of tennis and when big 
crowds in America watch her speed, control 
and all-around versatility they will under- 
stand why the best of women players are 


helpless before the power and accuracy of 


her play. 

They will understand why she is called 
Lenglen the Magnificent and why France, 
working hard to develop and extend its sport- 
ing glory, looks upon her as one of its greatest 
inspirations. 
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Edsel Ford, sitting in the bow of his new Hacker run- 

about, with which he hopes to win laurels. Rumour has 

it that he is building a new 24-cyl. boat for the Gold 
Cup and B. I. T. races 





Here is “Maple Leaf V”, the English craft of Sir 
Mackaye Edgar, from which “Miss America” won the 
Harmsworth Cup last year. She will act as pacemaker 
for the new “Maple Leaf VI” at the Detroit races 











The new yacht “Bella”, 
of Harry C. Stutz, made 
her début at Miami. She 
is expected to appear in 
the Detroit cruiser races. 
She is a Consolidated 
craft, 85 feet long with 
two 6-cyl. Speedway en- 
gines of 115-hp. each. 
She is luxuriously 
equipped 





Carl G. Fisher’s express cruiser, which made good 

records in the Florida races last winter, is expected to 

do some more winning in the Detroit motorboat carnival. 
Mr. Fisher is an ardent motorboat fan 





This is the famous Gold 

Cup of the A. P. B. A,, 

raced for strenuously 

since 1904. It is Amer- 

ica’s greatest motorboat 
trophy 





The fastest boat in the world, “Miss America”, owned 
by Gar Wood of Detroit, may see her record of 76 miles 
an hour beaten by a new Smith-designed “Miss Amer- 
ica II”, although she will be there to defend herself 


The High Spot In Motorboat Racing 





GE city in the United States is going to attract the attention of every year, the two greatest motorboat events in the world, the Gold Cup races 


_~ follower of motorboat racing in the world for two solid weeks. This 
is the motorized city of Detroit, where the greatest carnival of speed and 
endurance contests ever held for motor craft will be held the last week in 
August and the first week in September. There will be almost every kind 
of event known to pilots of marine craft, including some sport for owners 
of sailing boats. Owing to the sweeping victories of “Miss America” last 


of the American Power Boat Association and the British International 
Trophy contests will be decided at Detroit, while numerous other contests 
for cruisers, runabouts and hydroplanes, eleven events in all, will take place. 
England will send “Maple Leaf VI”, a new speedster, and others, while 
France is yet to be heard from. The British International Trophy was donated 
by Lord Northcliffe and it has alternated between England and America. 












A Maibohm car 
equipped with Dayton 
Discwood wheels of ro- 
tary slices of wood 
glued under pressure 








Here is the Jefferson wheel, just 
out—as light as a wooden wheel 
but made of one piece of solid 
forged steel including hub, brake 
drum, spokes and felloe 


Worth its weight in gold at the 

right time is the new Schrader tire 

repair kit containing pressure 

gauge, universal pump connection, 

dust caps, bushings, valve caps, 

star wrench, valve repair tool and 
valve insides 


re 
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Here is a custom built bus by Kimball, on a White chassis, 
one of a fleet used by the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


DeLuxe pistons 
light weight and efficiency 
by “re-inforced 
tion” and less metal 
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A pretty coupelet de- 

signed by Wolfington for 

J. H. R. Cromwell, son 

of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury 
of Philadelphia 


achieve 


construc- 


An interesting device is the 

Telometer. Red lights tell 

when oil and gas get low 
and radiator overheats 








Nojak is a new accessory for 

changing tires without a jack. 

Can be used as a mud hook or 
lock for extra tires 














It holds 21 passengers. There is much countrywide interest 
in making busses look like real automobiles 


Motor Progress in Accessories and New Bodies 


Interesting New Bits of Equipment, a Bus, and a Custom Creation 
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Late Summer 


Motor Gossip 


New Cars, New Prices and 
New Hopes Enliven the 
Automobile World 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


popular by predicting that automobile 

prices were going to be reduced in the 
spring, we hardly believed our prophecy would 
be fulfilled as completely as it appears to have 
been during the past two months. At this 
writing spring has just merged into summer, 
and the casualties to date number seventy-one. 
That number of companies have decided to 
bring their prices down to a level more con- 
sistent with the general economic trend and are 
being rewarded by purchasers for their fore- 
sight. In some instances the price cuts mean 
that fat dividends will grow leaner. In others, 
salaries and office forces have been reduced 
along with prices. In still others, a real but 
temporary loss is being borne due to the selling 
of cars made of raw materials purchased at 
last year’s high figures. At any rate, the at- 
mosphere has been partially cleared, and it 
only remains for manufacturers who have ad- 
justed prices to tell the public why they have 
reduced, and what makes their cars worth the 
money now asked for them. The end of the 
price-cutting wave is in sight, but, before it 
recedes completely, there will be a number of 
other reductions, especially on the part of 
proud companies which have been most vigor- 
ous in combatting the steady drift toward 
lower levels. 

It has been a-surprising thing that, in spite 
of the fog of depression which has settled over 
the automobile and other industries for the 
past year, there have been no big motor fail- 
ures. A number of small, weakly-financed 
companies have fallen by the wayside, but 
practically all the big units are going ahead 
progressively after a session of house cleaning. 

Already all those interested in any way in 
motor cars are anticipating the exhibitions and 
shows to come. Considering the conditions 
which have beset the industry, there will be a 
surprising number of new models of well 

(Continued on page 80) 


[ fall, when we made ourselves so un- 





From Chicago comes the new Ambassador in 

four models. This one has leather trunk, 

built-in wind deflectors, cigar lighter, 6-cyl. 
Continental motor and 136-inch wheelbase 
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Among the new. 
comers is the Win- 
ther Six, with a 60- 
hp. Herschell-Spill- 
man motor, a wheel- 
base of 120 inches 
and many modern 
features, including 
motometer and good 
looking disc wheels 


Everybody has been 
waiting for Lafay- 
ette to produce a 
roadster. Here it is, 
a very fast machine 
with beautiful lines, 
plenty of baggage 
space, the rugged 
Lafayette 8-cylin- 
der engine and 132 
inches wheelbase. 
Lafayette cars are 
made in Indianapolis 




















The Stutz Bearcat 
does not change 
much from year to 
year. Here is the 


latest model, featur- 


ing the famous 4- 

cylinder motor and 

graceful straight 

lines. Its wheelbase 
is 130 inches 


Stevens - Duryea, 
with undiminished 
prestige after its 
long absence, is ap- 
pearing in several 
attractive new de- 
signs, including this 
4-passenger sedan 
with the sturdy 6- 
cylinder Stevens- 
Duryea motor and 
a long wheelbase of 
138 inches 
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(1) Undressed Field Guest in short 
lighter brown cord 
breeches, brown and white waistcoat 


brown cutaway, 


(2) Master in “pink” coat, white buck- 
skin breeches, black boots, mahogany 
top velvet cap and cover cloth raglan 


(3) Guest in the field with an. original 
flair for dress might wear brown Glen 
plaid, black boots, bowler hat, etc. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Autumn Sport Clothes to be Seen in Club and Field on the Men who Know 


HOSE of us who are not 
[personaly interested in 
hunting do not realize 
over what a wide territory 
there is hunting in America, 
and how important are the 
meets covered by the various 
clubs. There are famous 
meets like Meadowbrook and 
Smithtown on Long Island 
and Radnor, near Philadel- 
phia; Warrenton, Virginia; 
Myopia, Massachusetts, and 
the Milbrook Hunt in New 
York, not to mention all the 
hunt clubs further west. In 
the world of sport, riding in 
Virginia is considered as stiff 
as any in the world. En- 
glishmen who have hunted in 
America say that it puts the 
Irish walls to shame. So, reader, when we show 
a riding kit for the field, we are interesting a 
much larger public than you may imagine. 
During the last two years in England, the 
meets have been better dressed than during the 
war, when the general depression affected those 
who were occasionally able to ride. Pink coats 
are out this year in the English field, to a 
greater extent than we have seen them for a 
long time. Our English correspondent writes 
that a tendency toward greater formality has 
again spread over the British Isles as the latest 
development in dress. This is naturally re- 
flected first in the hunting field, because En- 


(A) Riding crop 
with bone handle 
and pigskin fac- 
ing for use in the 
hunting field 


glishmen are probably more particular over 
their riding boots, breeches, and bowler hats 
than over any other article of their dress. Each 
man has his pet maker for each separate part 
of his hunting kit, and it often strikes one as 


(C) These are the essential steel things for 


Maxwell, shape spur, steel with 
hard silver plate. Steel boot-hooks and tab- 
pusher. Wire cutter. Shoe lift and button- 
hook combined 


a huntsman. 





humorous to hear two men 
having a serious discussion 
on the comparative merits of 
their boots and breeches 
makers. 

In every field of sport, a 
man must be, if anything, 
more particular about his get- 
up than about his ordinary 
street attire, for, at a glance, 
you can tell a man’s standing 
in any line of sport or country 
pursuit by the appearance he 
makes when he turns himself 
out. The man who lounges 
about in knickers and Norfolk 
jacket may give a very care- : 
less impression, but on closer 
inspection, if he be one ot 
those who is used to wearing 
country clothes, it is apparent 
that more time and attention 
has been given to the details 
of the carelessly pleasing re- 
sult than would be suspected at a first glance. 
For example; in the middle figure of sketch 4 
on the second page of this article, is illustrated 
a loosely made belted sport jacket, which, when 
properly made, should have great width in the 
back and shoulders which allows of fairly 
tight sleeves. The belt, which is placed 
exactly at the waist line, is the means of hold- 
ing an otherwise loosely cut coat well into the 
figure and gives a slightly bloused effect to the 
upper part of the jacket coat. The pockets 





(B) A country 
stick of silver ash 
which can be cut 
to size and used 
with or without 4 
tip. Price $2.00 
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(4) Motoring clothes must be a combination of loosely, but smartly cut clothes, and must be made of practical materials. 
best types of jackets to wear with knickers for this motor-day attire. 
for the man who remembers how practical they were in the army. The figure on the right is wearing jacket and knickerbockers of different materials. 


Above are illustrated three of the 


The centre figure with belted jacket and knickerbockers to match shows spiral puttees, 


This 


figure shows particularly long knickers; (2) the remaining figures are wearing knickers of shorter length. This is a matter of a man’s proportion 


must be large, roomy, with a telescope lining, 
or some such invention to allow of real service 
as pockets. The length of knickerbockers is a 
thing which must be regulated personally by 
every man according to his height and propor- 
tion. If a man is very tall, an unusually long 
pair of knickers tends to lengthen his propor- 
tion and give him a tall “skinny” look. The 
correct way to make a pair of really serviceable 














ccs 





(5) For the golfer who wears slacks instead 

of knickers. A suit of Irish homespun her- 

Tingbone, loose cut sack coat with four large 
buttons, striped soft shirt, and collar 





(D) Gambling on the green—an athletic game 
with paper-weight dice, four inches square, which 
one bowls along the beach or grass. Price $4.50 


knickers is to hang them on a four-inch band 
which is cut exactly to waist measurement, and 
from which the knickers fall, fulled in around 
the entire waist-line, the greatest fullness being 
in front. A pair of knickers made in this 
manner can be worn without a belt. 

If an adjustable waist measurement is de- 
sired, a small buckle and strap can be used 
over either hip, but it is a fact that for all 
sport a fairly tight adjustment of the waist 
band makes for greater comfort and better 
support than does a very loose pair of trousers, 
which have a tendency of unconsciously en- 
couraging a man to relax the abdominal mus- 
cles. This control of the abdominal muscles is 
the basis of the modern theory of physical cul- 
ture. It is a point which cannot be overlooked 
with regard to a man preserving his appear- 
ance of physical fitness. Clothes which are 
tight at the waist-line are a continual reminder 
to a man that he should not relax himself in a 
careless manner which tends to embonpoint. 
The beltless waist-band is a neater effect for 
the coatless negligée than straps and a belt, 
which draw the trousers in an uneven manner. 

During this season, knickerbockers have 
come into their own. Only so long ago as the 
summer of 1920 a New York man confided to 
us that when he appeared at his golf club in 
linen knickers, he was the excuse for a great 


deal of good-natured sport on the part of his 
friends, who have, this year, all turned out in 
exactly the same knickerbockers. We all herd 
in flocks, and follow the leader. Why is it 
that in America we do not follow our own 
ideas, especially in country clothes, about 
which there is elsewhere a great latitude? The 
only standard of fashion should be a man’s 
individual and personal comfort. 

















(6) The guest in the field may wear as above, 

consisting of Oxford gray cutaway, yellow 

cord breeches, black calf boots, mahogany 
tops, white stock, top hat 
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(E) This medium-size pigskin travelling bag (contents illustrated) has fittings of 
imitation ivory, which are ingeniously arranged in the sides of the bag, leaving amv e 
space for pajamas, dressing gown, change of linen, and extra toilet articles. Price $216.00 
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(F) A golf shoe with rub- 

ber sole, which is the most 

practical for general club 
wear. Price $8.00 
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(H) Such geometric designs in coloured shirt- 
ings are taking the place of the more flowing 
and irregular designs of the last few seasons. 
They are the last word in shirting patterns for 
both town and country. Note the great charm 
and originality of design. They are in price 
from $7.00. Extra charge for collars 





If you care to buy any articles illustrated in 
the Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity 
Fair will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s 
name or the dealer from whom they may 
be purchased. Simply indicate the article 
and the page on which it is pictured. If you 
prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you. In 








that case, enclose your check drawn to — 
(I) The latest product of a well-known the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing (J) Thin cedar cigarette case covered with 
sport shop is a manicure set for men with Co. There is no charge for these services. pigskin for country wear which takes beau- 
salves, bottles, and files. Price $.75 tiful surface when polished. Price $6.00 








Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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Outdoor 


Comfort Fashion says the smartly 
PRODUCTS 
dressed men and women 
of America will wear suits 
and top coats of tweed cloth this fall 
and winter. 


But when you buy your fall and winter requirements, 
which of the 137 grades of tweeds are you going to 
choose? Which of the 137 represents the style, the 
high grade dependable quality and service to which 
your money entitles your 


KENWOOD TWEEDS 


are being sold by the foremost retailers of men’s 
clothing and by custom tailors 


because the patterns are the ones that will be most 
favored in fashion centers this fall—note the sharp 
contrast in colors— 


because the pure new wool that we use in the manu- 
facture of Kenwood Tweeds is the finest long staple 
wool that the world produces— 


because every piece of Kenwood Tweed cloth repre- 
sents utmost in style, utmost in quality, utmost in 
service. Before you choose for fall and winter 
1921-22 ask to see Kenwood Tweed cloths and pat- 
terns. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For your guidance in the buying of tweeds we shall 
gladly send you, without cost, an “Information Bul- 
letin’? that should be in the hands of every pur- 
chaser of clothing. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


Robert T. Francis, Sole Selling Agent 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Don't 
let 
your tires 


gO 
this way 


They will, unless you keep the 
proper amount of air in them. 


Correct air pressure in your 
tires means: 


MORE MILEAGE, 
INCREASED SAFETY, 


ys EASIER STEERING and 

x MINIMUM FUEL CONSUMP. 
& TION. 

a: The 


Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


MED BYA.SCHRADER’S SONAINC -BROOKUIN AYU SA, 





will always tell you when your 
tires have the air pressure pre- 
scribed by the tire maker. 


PRICE 
$1.50 
in U. S. A. 


At All Dealers 


or 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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A torpedo cabriolet by Henri Labourdette on a Rolls Royce chassis, 
The top irons are concealed, and the windows are hinged to swing 
outward when the car is opened up 


Kuropean Motor Styles 


By GERALD BISS 


HERE is considerable activity in 

the European motor world just now, 

but it is not in the designing of new 
models, nor in the purchase of cars by 
the public. Rather does it lie in the 
realms of racing and price cutting. As 
wholesale reductions are in vogue in 
America at the present writing, so have 
they become the fashion in Europe—a 
fashion fostered by necessity. All over 
Europe prices of automobiles seem to be 
tumbling. The factories have plenty of 
cars on hand and few buyers in sight, 
and radical price cuts are being an- 
nounced daily in the hope of turning 
the tide. Naturally, this condition is 
not conducive to great progress in body 
and chassis design. However, several 
changes are taking place which are of 
more or less interest. 

While the coal strike has England by 
the throat, there is plenty of talk about 
racing, but little or none of the actual 
thing. It looks as if the coal stoppage 
has effectually eliminated the possibility 
of the proposed 500-mile Grand Prix 
on the track at Brooklands, just when 
prospects were beginning to look bright. 
One effect of this disappointment has 
been the suggestion for a big road race 
to be held in England next summer, on 
the lines of the Grand Prix in France. 
The motoring authorities are already 
busy organizing a couple of road races 
for next season in the Isle of Man, 
which is too distant and inaccessible to 
command the attention a race would 
get near London, or in the Midlands, 
where most of the big motor factories 
are situated. In England, iivwever, 
there are two outstanding difficulties. 
One is that owing to the speed limit, a 
special act of Parliament would have to 


pment 





be passed. The other is to find a cir. 
cuit which would not cross or hold up 
the network of railways. If such an 
event could be held, it would attract 
spectators and entries from all over the 
world. 

An interesting development in En- 
glish motoring practice is prophesied 
within a very short time as a result of 
the action of one of the principal tire 
firms in announcing its forthcoming in- 
troduction of a straight-sided cord tire, 
It is anticipated that if this style of 
shoe catches on here as it has in Amer- 
ica in the past two years, it will lead to 
a reversion to fixed instead of detach- 
able wheels, and in addition to devices 
incorporated in English car engines for 
inflating tires. Two very well known 
British manufacturers have already 
adopted such power pumps. It is ex- 
pected that these and the new English 
straight-sided cord tires will be among 
the chief features of the motor shows 
at Olympia and the White City next 
November. 

In response to the demand for 
cheaper, lighter cars, it is interesting to 
note the apparent success of the newly 
introduced Renault 10-hp. 4-cylinder 
machine, which was promised immedi- 
ately after the armistice but which has 
just appeared in large quantities, Its 
five body styles, all on the 111-inch 
wheelbase chassis, seem to be selling 
well, and the factory claims to be 
greatly behind its orders. 

We understand there is considerable 
experimenting in America with motor 
fuels to take the place of gasoline. This 
question is even more important over 
here, where most of the gasoline is 
from foreign sources and its cost high. 


The same car opened, showing windows used as windshield. To lower, 
the sides are swung toward the center, and all drop into a compart- 
ment behind the driver 
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Roadster and Four and Six_, 
Bearcat Models Passenger Models 

$3250 $3350 


To you who have said: “I have always 
wanted a Stutz,” this announcement of a 
better car reduced in price from $3,900 
and $4,000 to $3,250 and $3,350, may come 
as the realization of your greatest motor- 
ing ambition. 


For coupled with the material reduc- 
tion in price is a car which will bring a 
new idea of the superlatives in riding 
comfort, ease of operation and supremacy 
of the road even to present Stutz owners. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO, 


Larger springs and deeper upholstery 
bring new comfort; a remarkable new 
clutch and convenient controls bring new 
ease of operation; and all the wonders of 
sturdy Stutz performance developed 
through years of refinement make this 
the greatest car that has ever borne the 
Stutz name. 


The Stutz representative has a new 
standard of motoring values to show you 
in this new Stutz at the new price. 


OF AMERICA INC, Indianapolis 
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SUPREME SILKS 
per MENS SHIRTS 











EMPIRE LOOMCRAFT SILKS 








here are two parts 
to a silk. shirt-the 
silk and the shirt. 


Cou can tell at 


a glance whether 
youve got the shirt 
part, but to make 
sure of the silk, see 
that it is one of the 
omptre 
Loomcraft Silks 
-farnous for beauty 


and durability 


© fours fer the asking — 


7 fhe Silks that Set the fashion 


a booklet worth having. 











Gpide-post on Quality Road is 
the Empire Comcraft Silk label 
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The King is with us again. Here is the new sedan. No radical 
changes appear in the 8-cyl. chassis of 120-inch wheelbase 


Late Summer 


Motor Gossip 


(Continued from page 73) 


known cars. The annual Automobile 
Salon, which is the year’s greatest dis- 
play of high priced standard and custom 
built cars, both American and foreign, 
will be held from November 27th to 
December 3rd in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, and at the Hotel Drake in 
Chicago at a date to coincide with the 
holding of the Chicago session of the 
National Automobile Show. The latter 
will occur in New York, at Madison 
Square Garden, its original home, from 
January 7th to 13th and in the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, from January 28th to 
February 4th, according to tentative 
dates thus far announced. 

Among other interesting things there 
will be a new Buick 4-cylinder car. 
This little machine is sure to attract a 
lot of attention and will appear early in 
the fall. No changes will be made in 
the Buick line of “sixes” for 1922. 
Scripps-Booth will appear in several 
new guises, and will add a 6-cylinder 
model to its present product. Oldsmo- 
bile and Cadillac are others which are 
expected to bring out new models. The 
Sheridan, recently purchased from Gen- 
eral Motors by W. C. Durant, will be 
changed into a “six” instead of a “four” 
as at present. One thing is practically 
certain—the new models of 1922 will not 
be radical departures in appearance from 
present types. Paige-Detroit has just 
brought out a stunning roadster, as have 
Lafayette, Lexington and others. 

It is in the introduction of entirely 
new cars, however, that the greatest 
activity is taking place. There is an 
insistent demand in this country for the 
type of small, economical, well-built, 
smart looking cars which are used in 
Europe in large numbers. These ma- 
chines are not particularly cheap in first 
cost, running usually between $1800 and 
$3000, but they last for a very long 
time and are easy and inexpensive to 
operate. The Moller is of American 
design, intended to meet the require- 
ments of the European light car. It 
will be a car of 100 inches wheelbase, 50 
inches tread and will weigh only 1100 
pounds. The engine will be a small 4- 
cylinder affair of about 20-hp. and will, 
it is claimed, drive the Moller at 60 
miles an hour. The company is plan- 
ning on a small production and will 
export most of its output. 

Up in Massachusetts a new company 
has been organized to build the Wal- 
tham car, while in New Haven the 
Driggs Ordnance and Manufacturing 
Corporation is about to begin produc- 


| tion of several models of the Driggs car, 


which is a light, moderate priced 4-cylin- 
der machine of 18-hp. and 104-inch 
wheelbase, weighing only a little over 
1600 pounds and with an expected mileage 
of 30 miles to a gallon of gasoline. An 


interesting new vehicle is the Sterling. 
Knight, a 6-cylinder machine, suggestive 
in its general “get-up” of some of the 
better European cars. It has 130 inches 
wheelbase and a Knight motor which 
should give great power and speed with 
much silence. It will be an .expensive 
car. The Kurtz is already on the mar- 
ket. It is a car of pleasant and ru 
appearance with several radical features, 
including an automatic gear shift which 
eliminates the gear shift lever and a 
hand brake control which comes out of 
the instrument board instead of out of 
the floor. It isa “six” of medium price, 

Here comes another steamer. This 
one is to be called the Crossland and is 
to be built in Chicago. According to 
present plans it will have a wheelbase of 
131 inches, a two-cylinder steam engi 
and will sell at a moderately high price, 
A new car, to sell for less than $1200, 
will be the Lorraine, the manufacturing 
of which has been taken over by David 
Buick, founder of the Buick Motor 
Company, and a number of associates. 
It will have a wheelbase of 115 inches 
and a newly designed valve-in-head en- 
gine. Another new one will be the 
Paragon, a 4-cylinder machine with 
twelve valves operated by a single cam- 
shaft. This will be a medium priced 
car built in several models. The Raleigh 
will be built in both a four and a six- 
cylinder model. This will be an assem- 
bled car using well-recognized parts and 
will be moderate in price. 


The automobile world is not particu- 
larly happy just now and not a great 
deal of joy is anticipated for the next 
six months. However, there is no doubt 
that, fundamentally, the industry is all 
right, and is simply reflecting the condi- 
tion of depression which exists generally 
throughout the business life of this and 
other countries. 

Willys-Overland, completely reorgan- 
ized, announces a very encouraging In- 
crease in orders and deliveries. Its July 
schedule was for a minimum of 12,00 
cars. The new Franklin models art 
meeting with much favour, the company 
having shipped 1,031 in June. General 
Motors is turning out about 6,000 cars 4 
week. Ford is busy producing 4,000 4 
day. His output for June was 116,000, 
the greatest in the history of the com- 
pany. Dodge is making 600 cars a day. 

Prices which, have been reduced 
probably endure without further change 
for at least six months, in the majority 
of cases. There will doubtless be 4 
number of price revisions around the 
first of the year, but some of these may 
be upward. At any rate, reductions W 
not be worth waiting for because they 
will not be great enough to compensate 
for a carless six months or the deteriora- 
tion on a car it is hoped to trade 1. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 





OODYEAR Tires have a unique reputation for wear; you know 

that. Their great popularity rests solidly upon demonstrated economy. 
This is more conspicuously true today than ever before. For Goodyear 
Tires are better today than ever before. They are made larger, now; 
they are stronger. They are heavier in construction, and more durable. 
Their treads are thicker; throughout, they contain more material. You 
have only to compare them with others to see their manifest superior- 
ity. If you would be sure of economical equipment for your car—buy 
Goodyear Tires. More people ride on them than on any other kind. 
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IT’S HERE- 
DUNLOP 162! 


This is the Dunlop ball that sprang 
into the limelight almost over-night on 
the other side of the water. 


It is the ball awaited here by Pro- 
fessionals and other good golfers to 
whom its reputation was known before 
it was imported into this country. 


The 162 is the new leader of the Dun- 
lop line—the best ball Dunlop has ever 
made. 


It was no easy task to make a better 
Dunlop ball, as you can guess. The 
162, however, adds to the fame of 
Dunlop and stands as a real achieve- 
ment in golf ball manufacture. 


Play a Dunlop 162 on your next 
round, and you will find that it will 
lengthen your drive, hold the line of 
flight, putt perfectly and at the same 
time stand a lot of hard knocks. 


The price of the Dunlop 162 is $1.10 
each. It’s sold by professionals every- 
where. 


The Dunlop line offers you choice of four 
other excellent balls: the DURABLE and 
the MAGNUM, at $1.10 each; the Dunlop 29 
at $1.00 and the Dunlop 31 at 90 cents. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Golf Ball Department, 17 E. 42nd Street, New York 


DUNLOP 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Railroad Adventure 


(Continued from page 41) 


the dowry. I would put our case to 
him strongly and eloquently. But it 
would be a distasteful task. I sighed 
deeply, threw out my chest and thought, 
“Come what may, it has to be done.” 
That’s the time you thought my eyes 
said, “How tragic that we must always 
remain strangers to each other.” 

Sue: My God! 

He: The train rolled along and I re- 
flected, “Is there any use in speaking 
to her father? If he had meant to give 
us money, he would have done it of his 
own accord. And since he hasn’t he'll 
probably not do it if I ask him.” I 
stared dismally at you, without seeing 
you. That was the glance that you 
interpreted as “Nevermore”. In a way 
you were right, but the “Nevermore” 
referred to the dowry. 

Sue: How horrible! 

He: And when we reached Agram, and 
I sighed and left the compartment with- 
out looking back, I was puzzling over 
the problem of how I could possibly 
afford to marry the girl without a 
dowry. And you interpreted that sigh 
as my despair at parting from you, and 
my failure to look back, as a symbol 
of respectful adoration. 

SHE: I am totally crushed. 

He: Perhaps I shouldn’t have told 
you. It’s wrong to destroy people’s 
illusions. Yet it wouldn’t have been 
decent of me to go on accepting at 
your hands sentiments and _ tender 
memories that I never deserved. 

(He sinks back in his seat in self- 
satisfied silence.) 

SHE: How lamentable! 
soldier was you! 

He: Yes — orange-colored facings 
and gold insignia. On at Plase and off 
at Agram. 

Sue: I’m sorry. It was nice to re- 
member my soldier just as I did. And 
now you’ve spoiled him. 

He: I am sorry too. 

(The train is pulling into the en- 
virons of Fiume. From the compart- 
ment window the broad harbour can be 
seen.) 

SHE: It’s extremely disappointing. 
But then we women must get used to 
that. Over and over again we learn 
that a man is loveable only when we 
have invested him with admirable 
qualities of our own imagining. We 
paint him in beautiful colors and then 
fall in love with our own handiwork. 
But the process of disillusionment is 
always painful to us. What you have 
told me today was terrible to hear. 
There is but one consolation. . 

He: And that is? 

SHE: (quietly) That not one word of 
my story was true. 

He: What do you say? 

SHE: Not a word. I made it all 
up. The ‘day after tomorrow my hus- 
band will join me in Abbazia. If you 
are there, you can learn from him that 
never in my life before have I travelled 
between Fiume and Budapest. 

mie: Wel 5... »« WERE sos. « 

Sue: Today I am entering Fiume 
for the first time. And so the whole 
story of my lieutenant is a lie. Which 
should teach you to be careful before 
you try to spoil people’s illusions. 

He: Hm! But I was careful. You 
think you’ve caught me in a lie, but, 


And so my 


fortunately for us both, you haven't, 

(He unfolds the blue paper which up 
to now he has held in his hand.) 

He: This paper I’ve been holding 
all the ~“— I 4 ee 

SHE: at has the paper to 
with it? ~— ° 

He: The paper is proof that I knew 
from the very first that you were not 
telling me the truth. Before I lef 
Budapest yesterday I settled all 
affairs and, among other things, paid 
my military tax. This is the receipt, 

SHE: Well, what of it? 

He: A receipt issued in my name 
for 15 kronen military tax. It shows 
that I was never a soldier in my life, 
never a lieutenant, never wore a uni- 
form with orange-colored facings or any 
other sort. 

SHE: Then you lied to me? 

HE: (cheerfully) Yes, indeed, and 
before I began lying I took this paper 
in my hand to prove, if need be, that 
I wasn’t lying merely to make myself 
interesting, but only to force you to 
admit that your story of your lieuten- 
ant was untrue. And as you see, I 
have succeeded. 

SHE: This paper proves conclusively 
that you were never a soldier? 

HE: (with triumph) Conclusively, 

SHE: So fortunate to have every- 
thing at hand. Do you mind giving 
me my bag? It’s over there. 

HE: (gives it to her) Is this it? 

SHE: Yes. ; 

(Opens the bag and takes out a thick 
book which she shows to him.) 

SHE: What is the title of this book? 

He: (reads) “My Diary.” 

SHE: I always carry my diary with 
me to keep it from falling into un 
friendly hands. (Turns the pages.) ... 
here it is please ...@ 
you mind reading this page? On it 
you will find the story of the lieutenant 
written just as I have told it to you. 

He (looks at her) Then it’s true? 

SHE: There’s the proof. 

HE: (reads a moment) So it b. 
Now you have caught me, haven’t you? 
Why did you deny it a moment ago? 

SHE: How else could I have made 
you admit that you were not my lieu- 
tenant? 

He: Of course. 

Sue: And now you see my illusions 
are intact. But will you tell me one 
thing. How did you guess about the 
orange-colored facings? As you may 
read in the diary, my lieutenant actually 
did wear orange-colored facings. 

He: I happened to know that a regi- 
ment with that uniform was stationed 
at Fiume ten years ago. 

SHE: How simple. Thank you. 

(The train stops.) 

HE: (rises to go.) Well, good-day. 

SHE: May I give you a parting 
word of advice? Never tamper with a 
woman’s illusions. She will go to the 
uttermost limits to defend them. She 
knows in her heart that her illusions 
are nothing but pretty lies; yet she 
can be capable of uttering a thousand 
ugly lies to defend one pretty one. “Tout 
est Mensonge”, says the poet, and, as he 
says it, he lies. . . Goodbye, it has been 
a charming trip. Without you it would 
have been stupid. ; 

(She nods to him brightly. He rassts 
his hat and goes out.) 
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{ ILLUSTRATING A CLOTH AND A SHEEP-LINED COAT J 





GORDON coats never renege on the 
confidence you place in them—they’ve stood 
the test of style, hard usage and blustery 
weather through half a century. Made by a 
house with a national reputation to sustain. 

Made from fabric or fur, lined with satin or 
sheep skin, fur or leather—if it’s a Gordon it’s 
a good coat. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Fauttin Jeu 

















VANITY FAIR 


Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 67) 
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Z deals and passes, having only 9 
values. When A and Y pass, B calls the 
diamonds.. It is not a good fourth 
hand no-trumper with a singleton spade. 
Z opened with the ace and a small 
spade, B trumping the second round 
and leading a high trump, which Z won 
with the ace. Another spade was 
trumped by B and the queen of trumps 
dropped the jack from Z’s hand. 

Now, at the fifth trick, B can count 
Z for having held 9 values. Had he 
also held a queen, he would have had a 
bid. He cannot have any jacks, as they 
are all in dummy. Therefore both the 
missing queens, in hearts and clubs, are 
with Y, and it is a simple matter to 
finesse against them with absolute cer- 
tainty, winning five by cards and the 
game. 

The fundamental principle in modern 
bidding, which was first explained in 
this magazine four years ago, rests upon 
the fact that the high cards, which are 
usually counted on for sure tricks, will 
produce twice that number of tricks for 
the partners that get the contract. That 
is, given equal cards, the declarer will 
win twice as many tricks with them as 
his opponents will win with their high 
cards. This fact was first pointed out 
sixteen years ago in Foster’s Complete 
Bridge, published in 1905, and examples 
of it were given, among them one deal 
in which all the four hands were exactly 
alike, yet the declarer won eight or nine 
tricks out of the thirteen. In Milton 
Work’s Red Cross duplicate deals, with 
perfect bidding and play, the declarer’s 
side wins 246 tricks with their 126 aces 
and kings, while their adversaries, play- 
ing against the declaration, win exactly 
66 tricks with 66 aces and kings. 


Starting with this as a basis, and T 


working out the values for every com- 
bination of high cards, for free bids, in 
attack, or for assisting bids or doubling, 
Wilbur C. Whitehead has now given us 
in his latest work, Auction Bridge 
Standards, the most thorough and com- 
plete counting system possible to imag- 
ine, and shows its application not only 
to every position at the table, but to 
every circumstance of the bidding. 

The Whitehead system is based on 
“quick” or sure tricks, and parts of such 
tricks, the fractions being used to allow 
for the presence of cards that are not as 
good as aces: We have been given per- 
mission to publish the scale. 


High Cards Values 
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When counting up a hand for defence, 
its quick-trick value stands; but when 
counting it for attack, this quick-trick 
value is doubled. Here is an example: 

Z deals and bids no-trump. He 
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counts 3 quick tricks as equal to 6 if he 
plays the hand. The singleton king jg 
not reckoned. Dummy has 2% quick 
tricks, or 5 in attack. Add these to the 
6 held by the declarer and we get 11 as 
the value of the combined hands, As 
played, they got 11 tricks. 

If we count the opponents’ hands, we 
find B’s worth nothing, for either attack 
or defence. A’s hand is worth 2% quick 
tricks in defence, and he took two. 

So many requests have come to hand 
for a statement of the best way to 
play the hand that appeared in the June 
number, in which the declarer was set 
for three tricks, instead of going game, 
that the following brief outline is given, 
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The final declaration is two no-trumps 
by Z, with A to lead a small heart. 
Dummy, Y, should have put on the 
queen, and led the ace and then a small 
diamond. B puts on the king and re- 
turns the heart. This Z wins with the 
ace, and makes his three diamonds, on 
which A discards three clubs; B a heart 
and a spade; dummy two spades. 

When Z leads a small club, the king 
wins and a spade is returned. B puts 
on the ace and leads another heart. 
After A has made the two heart tricks, Y 
and Z make the rest, three odd and game, 


Answer to the August Problem 


HE cards in Problem 17 were as fol- 
lows: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks. ; 

Z opens with a spade, which A 
trumps, Y playing the spade queen. 
leads the king of clubs, which Z wins 
with the ace, and leads the jack of dia- 
monds. A covers with the queen and Y 
trumps. When Y leads the small spade, 
B discards a club. Z wins the spade, A 
discarding the five of diamonds. 

When Z leads the jack of clubs, A 
wins with the queen, and Y makes two 
clubs, or Z makes two diamonds, ac- 
cording to A’s lead. To avoid this - 
ing, A may refuse to cover the jack 0 
diamonds. In that case, the jack holds, 
Y shedding a club. Z follows with the 
nine of diamonds, which Y trumps, a” 
leads a spade. Z makes the diamon 
king, losing a club at the end. 
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ONE of us is immune to 
the lure of a low price. 


Low prices are significant, how- 
ever, only when associated with 
a product so well known and 
honestly meritorious as Fisk 
Tires. 


We are sincere in the statement 
that with the present low prices, 
Fisk Tires give mileage at the 
lowest cost in history. 


fan Si 
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Have You Ever Heard 
of the Slate Ager 


F course you know of the Stone 
Age! It was tens of thousands 
of years ago when iron and steel 
were unknown and men used knives 
and other tools made of stone. The 
Slate Age, however, was only as long 
ago as your grandmother’s time. 
Perhaps you yourself may remember 
when all children used slates, and 
you may recall those “de-luxe” ones 
with the red felt edge, dangling 
sponge and a scratchy slate pencil 
wound with a paper American flag. 
Many are using today the educa- 
tional methods of the Slate Age, 
unconscious of the vast educational 
changes and improvements that have 
been made since then. Of course,.the 
cave man who lived in the stone age 
and cut his meat with a stone knife, 
was perfectly satisfied that his knife 
was as good as anyone’s, but that 
was because he did not know steel 
knives. Many people are still in the 
Slate Age educationally and are per- 
fectly satisfied with its Slate Age 
methods which are the only ones 
with which they are familiar. 


i ELL, I never knew that be- 

fore!” is the frequent excla- 
mation of those hearing for the first 
time that children can be successfully 
taught at home by correspondence. 
“How in the world can it be done!” 


As one parent writes: 


“Tt was not my boy’s ignor- 
ance, it was my own! I simply 
didn’t know anything better. I 
was simply overwhelmed when 
I found out what a child of the 
present should and could’ do 
when taught by Calvert School 
by correspondence. At first I 
said it was impossible, only a 
prodigy could do such work as 
Calvert School showed was be- 
ing done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a 
waste my boy’s schooling had 
been for the three years previous. 

“Calvert teaching has spoiled 
me for any other. On account 
of convenience, I sent Harry to 
the local school this year, but 
the school suffered so by con- 
trast with Calvert that I could 
not let him go on longer. I felt 
every day he was losing golden 
opportunities, for I realized that, 
as you say, many things must be 








learned, if learned at all, at just 
a certain age or be forever lost.” 


A father writes: 

“Most parents want their chil- 
dren to have the best education 
and are even willing to make 
sacrifices to give it to them. The 
only reason they do not, is that 
they do not realize how far su- 
perior what they get from Cal- 
vert School is to what they are 
now getting. If you could only 
show them what Calvert chil- 
dren learn and do and let them 
compare with what their own 
are getting, it would be a revela- 
tion, but they only compare 
their own children’s work with 
that of their own playmates and 
companions and they think their 
work is pretty good. Their chil- 
dren are being trained for the 
commonplace—they are not hav- 
ing a fair chance—they may be 
capable of great things, but they 
are not being given the oppor- 
tunity.” 


O matter whether you are 3 

miles from a good school or 
3000 from a really good one, you 
may have practically the same edu- 
cational advantages as if you lived 
next door. This is the age of long- 
distance telegraphy, long-distance 
telephone and long-distance teach- 
ing. Live where you are living or 
have to live and let Calvert School 
with all its unusual advantages come 
to you! 

Don’t you think you might at least 
investigate this plan? Don’t you 
think you owe it to your children at 
least, to find out about what Calvert 
School can do and is doing for thou- 
sands of children all over the world? 
All you have to do is write or fill out 
the coupon to get full information 
without any obligation whatever. 





CALVERT SCHOOL 
14 W. Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me full in- 
formation about your 
Home Instruction 
Courses. 











VANITY FAIR 


La Fausse Poésie 


(Continued from page 65) 


Il est le type du faux poéte, du faux 
chasseur de poésie, dont l’humanité 
compte, hélas! beaucoup d’autres exem- 
ples. Je l’ai déja dit plus haut, beau- 
coup de gens confondent le désir de 
réaliser les possibilités qui sont en eux 
avec le simple désir d’étre autre chose 
que ce qu’ils sont. Les poseurs, les 
menteurs, les coquets ... sont de 
ceux-la ! 


| inp poseurs, ces gens qui prennent des 
attitudes avantageuses ou qu’ils 
croient telles, sont des chercheurs d’idéal 
dévoyés. Ils se tendent vers Illusion 
d’un personnage supérieur 4 eux-méme 
qu’ils s’imaginent étre un peu, du mo- 
ment qu’ils font croire qu’ils le sont. 
Les menteurs, eux aussi, sont des gens 
qui se tendent vers le mieux, un mieux 
factice qui n’exige pas beaucoup de 
peine. Ils demandent simplement 4 
leur imagination la po¢sie qu’ils ne sa- 
vant pas réaliser dans leur vie... 
La médisance méme vient d’un certain 
got de la poésie. Sans doute! Un 
désir de mieux qu’on n’a pas réalisé en 
soi se manifeste par un désir de mieux 
sévérement appliqué aux autres. Les 
médisants sont des gens qui ne pardon- 
nent pas 4 autrui de n’avoir pas réalisé 
Vidéal qu’ils n’ont pas eu eux-mémes la 
force d’atteindre. Ils dénombrent les 
défauts des autres parce que bien voir 
ces défauts et les dénoncer avec vio- 
lence, c’est prouver qu’on porte au fond 
de soi l'image d’un personnage meilleur, 
qu’on a du moins le mérite de concevoir 
si on n’a pas celui de le réaliser. 

Mais sans chercher si loin, qu’on 
pense 4 la fade et factice poésie qui se 
manifeste par des bouts de rubans con- 
servés, par l’écoeurante imagerie des 
cartes postales, par ces “souvenirs” 
qu’on offre aux touristes dans les 
villes . . . 

Les coeurs simples s’y laissent prendre 
et pourtant il semble bien qu’ils en 
comprennent la vanité. Dans le peuple 
en effet, si on ne sait pas résister a 
l’attrait de ces colifichets, on a l’air d’avoir 
honte ensuite de s’étre laissé séduire 
par leur faux charme. Le peuple a une 
peur affreuse de la sensiblerie. Et 
comme il n’est pas sir de son discerne- 


ment, comme il craint de ne pas savoir 
bien distinguer la vraie et la fausse 
émotion, il cache toutes ses émotions 
sous un air d’ironie, de blague, qui n'est, 
n’en doutez pas, que la crainte d’étre 
dupe. Il pousse méme si loin cet état 
d’esprit que pour avoir vécu quelque 
temps avec des soldats, j’avais fini par 
me laisser prendre a leurs facons iron. 
iques et gouailleuses. Je croyais, Diey 
me pardonne, qu’ils avaient horreur de 
tout élan, de toute foi. Nulle part en 
effet plus qu’au régiment on ng 
Vhorreur des mots sonores et grandilo- 
quents. Le soldat a méme créé a son 
usage, et je crois qu’il en est ainsi dans 
toutes les armées du monde, tout un 
vocabulaire spécial, uniquement compos 
de mots péjoratifs, destinés 4 prouver 4 
Vinterlocuteur que celur qui les emploie 
n’est pas dupe, qu’il est revenu déja de 
toutes ces calembredaines, qu’il sait 4 
quoi s’en tenir sur les prétendues splen- 
deurs de ce monde, sur les prétendues 
vertus humaines . . . En réalité ce- 
pendant nul n’est plus sensible que lui, 
plus généreux, plus spontané. II y a en 
lui, ces derniéres années de guerre |’on 
surabondamment prouvé, une poésie 
profonde, et la plus élevée qui soit . . , 

Ainsi, les uns, par amour de la poésie, 
tombent dans une fausse poésie plus 
facile 4 atteindre que la véritable, et les 
autres, par crainte justement de cette 
fausse poésie qu’ils jugent méprisable au 
dela de tout, affectent, pour s’en garder, 
un amer scepticisme et le dégoit du 
monde! ... Si, cependant, apris 
cela, on doutait que la poésie fut réelle- 
ment au coeur de l’homme, qu’on se 
rappelle ces élans qui de dix-neuf-cent- 
quatorze 4 dix-neuf-cent-dix-huit ont 
soulevé des peuples entiers. On pouvait 
douter de homme avant. Ce n’est plus 
permis a présent. II a, d’instinct, le 
goat du noble, du beau, du vrai, du 
généreux. Il est prét pour une idé 
haute a tous les sacrifices. C'est, en 
dépit des apparences, ce qu'il nous 
faudra retenir. Que la poésie se cache 
si elle veut. Nous ne pouvons plus 
douter d’elle. Nous la trouverons oi 
elle est, et Dieu sauve ceux qui par 
faiblesse n’en savent aimer que |’ap- 
parence. 


The Economical Bernard Shaw 


(Continued from page 29) 


carry on its enterprises. . Bill Walker 
hurried out of the West Ham shelter, in- 
credulous at his luck, and imagined that 
he was safely delivered from Major Bar- 
bara’s toils. But Bill made a serious 
mistake. He ought to have realized that 
there was no escape for him and have 
surrendered at once. Mr. Shaw let him 
out of the West Ham shelter but caught 
him in America! Who would have 
dreamt, on witnessing the performance 
of the second act of Major Barbara, 
that Bill Walker, after punching Jenny 
Hill’s face, in deadly terror of Barbara 
Undershaft’s salvaging and rhetorical 
powers, would bolt to the United States 
under the name of Blanco Posnet, only 
to be nabbed in the end through Jenny 
Hill’s croupy child? 


The Carelessness of Detail 


E carelessness with which Mr. Shaw 
treats details can be observed by 
anyone who cares to examine the first 
act of Major Barbara. One almost be- 
lieves that Mr. Shaw is here spoofing his 
audience, just as he spoofed them in the 
first act of Man and Superman with a 
trumped-up tale of impending maternity 
of which nothing more was heard dur- 
ing the remainder of the play. In Major 
Barbara, he causes seven of the char- 
acters to be assembled in the first act 


to discuss marriage settlements and 
money matters, but finishes the act 
without once discussing them! i 

Less happens in this first act than in 
any other first act of his. It is a prota- 
sis from which all mention of plot is 
carefully omitted. Bottom, had he been 
at Mr. Shaw’s elbow when Major Bar- 
bara was being written, might have 
begged him to “grow to a point,” but 
Bottom would have had less success with 
Mr. Shaw than he had with Quince. 
Bottom’s point was a dramatic one. 
Mr. Shaw’s is a point of doctrine; and 4 
propounder of doctrine pays no heed to 
the laws of stagecraft. The purpose of 
Mr. Shaw becomes plain when the cur- 
tain rises on the second act of Major 
Barbara, one of the best things he has 
done, and here he*pours forth his strange 
religious views in scenes of the highest 
comedy. One forgets instantly the pov- 
erty of the first act in discovering the 
richness of the second, and perhaps that 
is Mr. Shaw’s answer to those who ac- 
cuse him of stinginess in material an 
carelessness in detail. The mystic gets 
his way chiefly because you cannot 
frighten or disconcert him. Neither 
death nor tradition have any terrors for 
him. That is why, in spite of common 
sense and experience, he does what he 
wants to do. 
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The Gotham 


Now Lightness and Gayety 


Are Offered for Sale 


Across the Counters of Music Shops! 


Brunswick Casts Seriousness Aside For The Moment And 
Frivolously Entices The World To Dance By Applying 
A New Interpretation To The Music Of The Day 


Here is music with a subtle new lure. Happy- 
go-lucky, care-free music that laughingly beck- 
ons you on to dance. 

But of course if you dance, you needn’t be told. 
For people who dance all know it; the whim- 
sical rhythm that’s making toes tingle from one 
end of the land to the other. 

Brunswick, in a remarkable series of Super- 
Feature Records, has vitalized the dance music 
of today. 

Hear them 

Hear “Oh Me! Oh My!” “Mello ’Cello” by Carl 
Fenton’s Orchestra—“The Dangerous Blues” as 
done by Benny Krueger’s Orchestra. Note the ani- 
mation in these records; the pulsing “vibra-tones” 
that seem so strangely to entice you. And then you 
will know, this is the music of a World at play. 
Hear the serious things too. Spend a moment 
with Godowsky, Chamlee, Rosen, Karle and other 
famous Brunswick artists. 

ut to hear them at their best, hear them on a 

runswick. 


The Reason 


Due to exclusive Methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called “difficult” tones —the 


piano, the harp, the human voice, attaining even 
Soprano High “C” without “metallic” suggestion 
or vibration. Methods which apply to no other 
phonographs or records. 

Hence you will find Brunswick in the homes of 
greatest musicians, both in Europe and America— 
the musical world’s accepted ideality in phono- 
graphic expression. 

And highest authorities all will tell you that 
buying any phonograph without at least hear- 
ing The Brunswick is a mistake. And they will 
tell you, too, that to be without Brunswick 
Records is to miss much of what is best in 
music. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for a dem- 
onstration. The Brunswick plays all records, 
and Brunswick Records can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare—then judge for 
yourself. 

NOTE: New Brunswick Records are on sale at 
all Brunswick dealers-on the 16th of each month 
in the East, and in Denver and the West on 
the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
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“Oh Me! 


Oh My!” 


Record No. 2113 


The Super-Feature 
Dance Record of Today 


Hear it today and dance tonight. 
The nearest Brunswick dealer will 
gladly play it for you. 


Important! 


The three dance hits, ‘‘Oh Me! Oh My!” ‘Mello 
*Cello” and ‘‘The Dangerous Blues’ can be ob- 
tained at any Brunswick dealer’s in conveniently 
packed envelopes, containing the three — price 
$2.55. Or singly, if desired. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 


© B. B. C. Co., 1921 


PHONOCRAPHS AND RECORDS 
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choose the 


kind in the market. 


The 





Stands Alone Without shot. 


Support 


wear. 


BUHRKE BAG. 


At all leading department 
stores, golf shops and sport- 
ing goods stores thruout the 
United States and Canada. 


R.H. Buhbrke Co. 


(Established 1877) 


1238-1250 Fullerton Av. 
Chicago 








Buhbrke 
Golf Bag 


Because it is a distinctive innovation in 
golf bag manufacture—in a class by 


itself—the ONLY bag of its 





“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY”. 
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BUHRKE BAG has a 
water proof, 
aluminum bottom. 
in weight and rich looking and 
is built to last for years. Noth- 
ing but highest grade cowhide 
or best canvas is used to com- 
plete its sturdy framework. 


The Buhrke Golf Bag 
Stands Alone 


both physically and in reputa- 
tion. No more stooping to the 
turf before and 


indestructible 
It is light 


after every 


It’s a pleasure to caddy 
for yourself with a 


Buhrke Bag 


The little detached strap at the top and a felt covered metal 
strip at the bottom permit you to separate the iron from the 
wooden clubs, eliminating successfully, the possibility of shaft 


Don't be satisfied with less than the best—and that’s the 
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VANITY FA 


Powder, Rouge and Lip-stick 


(Continued from page 43) 


SHE: (putting her arms about him in 
@ convulsive embrace) Oh, I do love 
you so! I'll stop putting on the nasty- 
horrid make-up if you really want me 
to, dearest! 

He: Oh, there’s the brave baby! 
(He whispers in her ear.) Whose little 
girl are you? 

SHE: (in a loud, proud voice, to the 
world at large) Bobby’th! 


CENE II: A Piano. Discovered 

seated, with her back to the ob- 
server, Mrs. Avery-Thompson, playing 
a simple Scotch melody. Enter Mr. 
Avery-Thompson in evening things, 
yanking at his tie. The Avery-Thomp- 
sons are going to the opera. Mrs. 
Avery-Thompson is wondering just 
when.) 

He: Can’t get the cursed tie right! 
Deuce of a time with it. Damn thing’s 
alive! . . . You better hurry up, dear, 
and get ready. We're late now. 

SHE: (turning on the piano-stool and 
rising) I’m all ready. 

(He stares at her. Then he leans for- 
ward and stares at her again.) 

He: (in a startled voice) 
Aren’t you feeling well? 

SHE: (cheerfully) Never felt better. 

HE: (waving behind him for a chair 
and sitting heavily upon it, without tak- 
ing his eyes from her) You look like 
the very devil! (He draws from. his 
pocket a neatly-squared handkerchief 
and, without waiting to unfold it, hast- 
ily mops his brow, still staring at her.) 
Gwen, for Heaven’s sake, what have you 
been doing to yourself? 

SHE: (modestly, with awkward, pur- 
plish hands smoothing down her mag- 
nificent black and silver evening gown, 
above which rises a rather boyish neck, 


Gwen! 


sun-burned into a V, a fairly wel}. 
shaped but sallow face with q pale 
mouth, a pink and gleaming nose, and 
no eyebrows whatsoever, from which in 
turn recedes honestly a flat Surface of 
straight and sand-colored hair) Noth. 
ing at all, dear. That’s just it. I’m m 
own sweet, simple, natural, girlish self. 

(She smiles at him shyly. He grunts 
at her and picks up a magazine from 
the table at his elbow.) 

(There is silence.) 

HE: (flinging down the magazine) 
Listen to me. Will you go upstairs and 
get yourself ready to go to the opera 
or won’t you? 


CENE III: A Divan. Discovered 

seated with his head in his hands 
Mr. Avery-Thompson. Enter Mrs, 
Avery-Thompson, frou-frouing a little, 
delicately fragrant, scarlet-lipped, bril- 
liant-eyed, sinuous, enchanting.) 


SHE: (in the accepted manner) Have 
I kept you waiting? 

HE: (in the accepted manner, rising) 
Not at all. Not at all. 

SHE: (in the accepted manner, pout- 
ing) You might tell me that I look well, 

HE: (in the accepted manner) Charm- 
ing, my dear. (Then, roughly) Come 
here to me! (He pulls her down beside 
him on the divan.) 

SHE: (wistfully) 
me? 

HE: (savagely, seizing her in his 
arms) I adore you! 

SHE: Mind the paint! (She whis- 
pers in his ear) Whose little girl am I 
now? 

HE: (ruefully, and in a low voice, 
snuggling his head upon her shoulder) 
Bobby’th. 


Bob,—do you love 


The Monstrous Movies 


(Continued from page 51) 


up to a trying scene. The honest 
Chaplin told me, however, that he sel- 
dom resorts to this artificial stimulus. 
“It’s mostly bunk,’ he was frank 
enough to say, “pose of the most ob- 
vious kind. It is a detriment, rather 
than a help, for one is apt to get the 
wrong tempo, to keep his mind too 
insistently on the music, which soon 
becomes mechanical.” 

I quite agree with him, after observ- 
ing various performers indulging in 
this dissipation. Still, musicians con- 
stantly travel from one studio to an- 
other to contribute their lyric strains 
to the vast enterprises at Hollywood. 
But the aristocrats of the films carry 
their own private orchestras, and are 
not dependent upon itinerant players. 
It is but a part of the enormous entour- 
age of a successful star. 

Money pours in like a cataract; it 
pours out in the same reckless fashion. 
The more prominent you are, the 
better you must live. The dear public 
likes to think of its idols resting, in 
their off moments, in palatial homes; 
and, once having seen these costly 
houses, it does not forget them. It is 
royal advertising. 

And oh, how they work! It is not 
a life of ease and indolence. It consists 
of days and nights crowded with thrill- 
ing scenes; but many hours are spent 
in the difficult business of waiting 
about—the hardest task anyone can be 
given to do. They journey miles and 
miles in the course of taking of, perhaps, 
only a few scenes; and they work them- 
selves up to a high pitch of energy many 
times during an afternoon. The per- 
spiration pours from their foreheads. 
The strenuous life, indeed, and no pro- 
fession for anyone to follow, male or 


female, unless there is a natural endow- 
ment of health and strength. 

If it is difficult for the ‘stars, who are 
given every consideration, and whose 
pay-envelopes doubtless make amends 
for much physical effort, it is heart- 
breaking to see the supernumeraries who 
journey from lot to lot, seeking any 
kind of job. While youth is a great 
asset, there are just as many places 
where tired and wrinkled faces fit in; 
and the middle-aged “extra” has as 
good a chance as the vivacious and 
vapid looking flapper. The movies are 
a great democracy. They give em- 
ployment to people of all kinds, since 
they are trying to photograph the world 
as it is. An old washerwoman who 
had been earning about ten dollars a 
week wandering from house to house 
doing up the beautiful linen of her 
customers, now earns ten dollars a day 
as one of the mob. 

And many a mother rents out her 
baby, and knows just how to make 
it weep and smile at the proper mo- 
ment, winning thereby the gratitude 
of a hard-pressed cameraman.  Chil- 
dren, of course, are constantly in de- 
mand. 

A certain Frenchman is supported 
by a remarkable dog that brings him 
in one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a week; and there are those who allow 
parrots and monkeys to be their meal- 
tickets. “My cat is sick this week,” I 
overheard a matron saying to a director. 
“Darn it all, I wish he’d pick up, for 
I need the dough!” It is hardly 
necessary to say ‘that these animals 
are given every care, watched an 
coddled and daintily fed, lest some 
untoward accident or illness overtake 
them. 
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Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 
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People of culture and 
refinement invariably 
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to any other cigarette. 
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“Makers of the Hohes 


Wughgeyiog and Eqyplian Cigaratesinthe World 











BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 








CHICAGO ILLINOIS = 
A i 
EGYPTIAN ESTABLISHED 1818 
“The Utmost in Cigarettes” GOALS Snrotherdh, 
Plain End or Cork Tip 


((CSGLOTHING,?® » 
Gentlemens Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing for the Tennis Player 
and the Golfer 


Flannel Trousers, Knickers, Special 
Shirts, Hosiery, Shoes 
Hats, Caps 
Shetland Sweaters, Personal Luggage 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments for 
Every requirement of Dress or Sporting 
Wear 
Ready made or to Measure 


Send for “The Peripatetic Hazard” 
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No Hazards Here— 


In the clear crisp Autumn air, the hazards of the 
course possess an added fascination. 


But when he selects his golf apparel, the discrim- 
inating golfer appreciates the broad smooth fair- 
way of McCutcheon’s Department for Men. 
Here there are no traps or bunkers. Quality, 
style, and price appeal alike to good judgment 
and good taste. 


Sweaters and Hose 


Camel’s Hair Sweater in Natural Tan Shade, 
Same with Fancy Heather Trimming, . . 


Sweater Waistcoat in Heather Shades. 
Medium and light weights, . $10.50 and up 


Imported Scotch Wool Golf Hose to match 
Homespun Suits, . . . $7.50 and 8.50 pair 


Imported Plain Grey and Heather Golf Hose, $4.50 


Piain Shades with Hand Knitted Tops, furnished 
with or without feet, as you wide - + $5.00 


$15.00 
$16.50 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





Reg. Trade Mark 











VANITY FAIR 


|The Irish Players: A Retrospect 


by the unusual influx of newcomers. 

The nucleus from which the Abbey 
Theatre Company was first formed was 
a little group of amateur actors which 
the Fays had formed into a company. 
They produced Yeats’s Kathleen ni 
Houlihan, and in the cast was a very 
young man, Mr. Dudley Digges, who 
severed his connection with the group 
shortly afterwards, but, by a curious 
turn of chance, was to score a big suc- 
cess eighteen years later in New York 
in the Irish play, John Ferguson. That 
performance away back in 1902 was 
described by Yeats as “the first play of 
our Irish school of folk-drama, and in 
it that way of quiet movement and 
careful speech which has given our 
players some little fame first showed 
itself, arising partly out of deliberate 
opinion and partly out of the ignorance 
of the Players. I cannot imagine this 
play, or any folk-play of our school, 
acted by Players with no knowledge of 
the peasant, and of the awkwardness 
and stillness of bodies that have fol- 
lowed the plough, or too lacking. in hu- 
mility to copy these things without con- 
vention or caricature”. Add to this the 
soft, rhythmic speech and delicate in- 
tonation of the Irish Players, which has 
made comprehensible the poetry and 
savour of the Anglo-Irish idiom, whether 
in drama or comedy. 

The subtle technique of the Irish 
voices which have been trained by Frank 
Fay is the reason so much emphasis i3 
laid upon the priority of the members of 
the Abbey Theatre Company. It is not 
mere hypercritical affection for the good 
old times which has led those of us who 
know that institution to bewail its de- 
cline. I have never known the return 
of the older Players to fail to bring 
back the old audiences. 

On the first night of The White-Headed 
Boy in Dublin in 1916 I noticed an 
audience something like that which was 
customary in what may now be re- 
garded as the heroic age of the dra- 
matic movement, when Maire O’Neill 
held us entranced with the tragic beauty 
of Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows, and 
delighted us as Pegeen Mike in The Play- 
boy; when J. M. Kerrigan played the 
Ballad-singer in The Rising of the 
Moon, and Sara Allgood stirred our 
hearts as Kathleen ni Houlihan, while 
the drollery of a dozen comedies by 
Lady Gregory and others seemed to be 
wholly embodied in the person of Ar- 
thur Sinclair. 

When the arts of the dramatist and 
his interpreter are so closely identified, 
it is exceedingly difficult to separate the 
one from the other without the risk of 
failure or at least distortion. Yeats was 


sode in the literary history of China 
connected with the poet and playwright 
Huig-tor-Yu-Gow and his drama Er- 
nan-Yi over which there were riots in 
the streets of Peking between rival co- 
teries and the triumph of which ushered 
in the great Romantic movement in 
China which lasted until the seizure of 
Kiao-Chau by the Germans and Wei- 
Hai-Wei by the English in the year 
1898 A. D., when the great era of Chi- 
nese realism set in. “The wires of civ- 
ilization”, remarks Tsinan-fu in his own 
tight-lipped manner, “are almost inva- 
riably pulled by the little groups”. 

' How could it be otherwise, our es- 
timable Celestial observer goes on to 
ask. Art cannot live without the breath 
of appreciation, even of eulogy. Until 
the world at large is ready to bestow its 





(Continued from page 55) 


right when he argued that the Irish 
folk-play cannot | be acted “without 
convention or caricature”, once there js 
no tradition in the players based upon 
the observation of specific local condi. 
tions. When these Irish plays are pro. 
duced in New York there may be one 
or two people in the cast who know the 
life and the people they are portraying 
but the play, as a whole, is out of 
focus. The speech and bearing of the 
actors are as remote as possible from 
the originals from which the dramatists 
worked. The piece may, of course, be 
transplanted and adapted to another 
environment, which can then be repro- 
duced and interpreted. John Ferguson 
is a possible case in point, for it might 
be a story of New England no less than 
of County Down. But Padraic Colum’s 
The Land, or The Fiddler’s House, 
Synge’s Playboy or Riders to the Sea— 
these cannot be played in mere stage 
convention, nor transformed. The 
translations of Synge into French are 
ghastly warnings of this. It is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that Lennox Robinson's 
play has been the means of reassembling 
those best qualified to interpret it. The 
author became a playwright as the re- 
sult of seeing a performance by the 
Irish Players years ago, when these very 
people were scarcely known outside Ire- 
land. It is peculiarly appropriate that 
the work of his maturity should later 
reunite them, to our advantage no less 
than his. 

The White-Headed Boy is a comedy so 
essentially Irish, so peculiarly a product 
of the dramatic revival in Ireland, that 
the art of the Irish Players is indis- 
pensable to the full realization of the 
dramatist’s conception. At a very early 
stage in the history of the Irish Theatre 
Yeats defined its purpose when he said: 
“If our organization were satisfied to 
interpret a writer to his own country- 
men merely because he was of Irish 
birth, the organization would become a 
kind of trade-union for the helping of 
Irishmen to catch the ear of London 
publishers and managers, and for up- 
holding writers who had been beaten by 
abler Englishmen”. It is significant 
that the dramatists of real distinction, 
such as Synge, Lady Gregory, Padraic 
Colum, Seumas O'Kelly, T. C. Murray, 
George Fitzmaurice and Lennox Robin- 
son, have fallen entirely within the in- 
tention of-that definition. Herein they 
differ from several of the later play- 
wrights whose advent seems almost to 
have been foretold in those words of 
W. B. Yeats. With the exception of 
Lady Gregory and Synge, however, 
none of them has been adequately pre- 
sented in America. 


Puffeteers—and Puffeteering 


(Continued from page 45) 


favour on the struggling writer and 
artist, where is he to draw the very alr 
he must live upon, if not from the little 
group, the coterie, the clique? Call 
them mutual-admiration societies—what 
then? They have their justification 
Nature herself, which, for her own pul- 
poses, has devised the most restricted 
mutual-admiration group on record, 
consisting of one man and one woman, 
whose evaluations of each other, under 
the influence of the clique sentiment 
known as Love, would not always 
commend itself to the unbiased critic . 

And so, concludes our Far Eastern 
observer, until the young author has 
won his normal bread and salt from the 
public at large, we must be content to 
see him maintain existence on the unbal- 
anced ration of the Cream-Puffeteeri. 
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Those who aim to have true 
individuality, rather than just 
“something unusual’’, choose 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


And the cost of having your 
own ideas and preferences 
realized in a Derham Body is 
small in relation to the total 
cost of the car. 


Sketches for any chassis sub- 
mitted upon request. 
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Designed for Harry Dolfinger, Philadelphia. 


The Derham Body Co., Inc. Built on a Packard chassis. 
237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 


and Rosemont, Pa. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Rollo’s Week-End in the Country 


(Continued from page 37) 


“You must mean supper, do you 
not?” answered Rollo, and then ex- 
plained how he had supped in his room 
the evening before, at which all the 
company laughed merrily. 

“You are a dear boy, Rollo’, said 
his hostess, “but you must remember 
that we have dinner at eight o’clock’’. 

Rollo laughed heartily at this idea 
and said, “Then, according to that, you 
must have supper at midnight!” 

“You are quite right”, answered 
Stella’s mother. 

“And breakfast at noon next day”. 

“Very often, I admit. But Saturday 
and Sunday are holidays and we are 
always up betimes. Come, what shall 
we do? Rollo, you propose something”. 

All the company, of which there was 
about a score of folk of various ages, 
looked at Rollo expectantly, causing 
him to feel much embarrassed, but he 
spoke up bravely and said, “Since it is 
a holiday I suppose we may as well 
play games. Shall we play at catch-as- 
catch-can or blindman’s buff,—or should 
you prefer an indoor-game such as pil- 
lows-and-keys or post-office ? The latter,I 
think I ought to say, are kissing games”. 

“O fie! for shame!” they all cried. 
“It is too early in the day”. 

“Come, Rollo”, said a very pretty 
young lady whose name was Miss Lois. 
“Monty and I are going to play tennis’’. 

“Alas! I fear I cannot”, said Rollo 
sadly. “It is like battledore and shut- 
tlecock, is it not? I think, if you 
do not mind, I will watch Mr. 
Bradley and his friend Mr. Robbins 
play at golf, which is a game I have 
never witnessed, though I have often 
seen gentlemen falling over their golf- 
sticks in the city train-cars”. 

“Right you are”, said Monty as 
Rollo strolled after Mr. Bradley, 
who was Stella’s father, and his friend, 
Mr. Robbins. 

“Such larks!” thought Rollo, as he 
watched the two gentlemen place the 
small white balls on mounds like mole- 
hills, and then knock them far away. 

“We are aiming at that little red flag”, 
said Mr. Robbins, whom Rollo had se- 
cretly nicknamed Robin-Red-face. 

“Thank you, sir’, said Rollo, “I 
should never have guessed it’. 

For a time all went well. The two 
gentlemen hit the ball with great skill 
and seemed well pleased with their suc- 


cess. Rollo, too, delighted in the vel. 
vety lawns about him, and marvelled to 
see all the hay in so early in the season, 

Thus the morning passed very quickly 
but toward noon things began to tum 
out not so agreeably. First Mr. Brad- 
ley, and then Mr. Robbins, knocked 
their golf-balls into places where it was 
impossible to find them, search as they 
might. This was great fun for Rollo 
who thought it was like looking for 
field-sparrows’ nests, and he kept fool. 
ing the two gentlemen, crying, “Oh 
here it is!—No, it is only a stone! Oh. 
here it is!—No, it is only a mushroom” 
until Mr. Bradley took him by the 
shoulder and spoke to him very roughly, 

Then they came to a pretty little 
pond where Rollo longed to stop and 
fish. . Mr. Robbins placed his ball on a 
little mound and very skillfully hit the 
pond right in the middle. 

“Bravo!” cried Rollo. 

To his surprise Mr. Robbins turned 
and said something which I cannot 
print, but which caused Rollo’s cheeks 
to turn a deep crimson. In fact he 
called Rollo a very bad name. 

Then Mr. Bradley, as if imitating Mr. 
Robbins, hit the pond in almost the 
same spot. It was then Mr. Robbins’ 
turn to cry “bravo”, which he did, and, 
to Rollo’s dismay, Stella’s father twice, 
at least, took the name of his Maker 
in vain. 

You may be sure it was in vain, for, 
from then on, things went from bad to 
worse, until Rollo could stand it no 
longer. He turned and walked quietly 
back toward the house. 

The gentlemen did not notice his 
departure; they were too busy digging 
holes in the ground and throwing sand 
out of a ditch which, to Rollo, seemed 
deep enough already. 

“Never”, thought Rollo, “have I seen 
men dig up so much ground without 
either putting anything in or taking 
anything out”. 

As Rollo neared the house he noticed 
that the tennis-ground was deserted. 
Two rackets lay on the terrace-steps. 
He crossed the terrace quietly and 
peered into the dim living-room within 
which he saw Monty and Miss Lois 
sitting on a sofa. 

“Hurrah”, cried Rollo, bounding into 
the room, “may I join you?” 

They were playing pillows-and-keys. 


The Well-Made Revue 


(Continued from page 33) 


Though I am loyal in my allegiance 
to the irresponsible revue which is to be 
written some day and which will touch 
life more closely than anything which 
Mr. Ziegfeld has produced, I can 
imagine few places more pleasant in 
which to spend the waiting years than 
at The Follies of 1921. 


The Winter Garden 


gee appreciate Ziegfeld one ought to 
see a Winter Garden show every now 
and again. The present vehicle The 
Whirl of New York ought to do as an 
example, because it is better than most 
of the Winter Garden shows except those 
which have Al Jolson. It is indeed 
pretty good entertainment in a clumsy 
sort of way. This clumsiness might be 
a positive virtue if it were not for the 
fact that The Whirl of New York is 
designed to be a well-made revue and 
never quite gets there. There is too 
much of everything, too much colour 
and far too many chorus girls. The 
Winter Garden still clings to the heresy 
that if a certain effect can be obtained 
by using twenty chorus girls, it must 


necessarily be just five times as capti- 
vating with a hundred people upon the 
stage. However, the show serves to 
prove that Dorothy Ward is a much 
more effective performer than anybody 
could have imagined after seeing her in 
Phoebe of Quality Street. The young 
woman does not belong in a china shop. 
Once she was freed from the necessity 
of behaving like a Barrie heroine she 
kicked up her heels and proceeded to 
be a jolly sort of a person in a loud, 
boisterous, good humoured sort of way. 
She needs at least a Winter Garden in 
which to turn a piece of acting, but she 
has splendid vitality and a fetching 
sense of pace. ; 

The only other performer in the show 
who made any lasting impression on 
this first nighter was Kyra, a remarkable 
dancer who did The Spirit of the Vase 
and all that. It is not exactly a novelty, 
for instance, to try to create the illusion 
of writhing cobras with two thin arms 
and a pair of imitation emerald rings, 
but it must be said for Kyra that this 
time full and complete justice was done 
to the snakes. 
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— Standard 
You may order the balls you 
want just as you have been 
doing. In addition, we shall 
continue our 31 dwt. balls— 
the most popular balls in 
1920. 
The RADIO is America’s 
favorite American golf ball. Pa id cme pte 
The MYSTERY was RADIO 
played by Tommy Kerrigan SUPER RADIO ho ae % 
- through the British Open. es Gann Me ae | 
hin Sy agate two strokes be- MYSTERY Ok .BTAINABLE in two, three or 
ind the winner. Tom Kerrigan’s favorite Mesh sh ‘four piece combinations: (a) 
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SILVER KING averaged SILVER KING table workmanship of American Sports- 
more than 260 yards on ‘his Best in the world Tepe Tulldeing Specialists. 
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Some 40 Races 


Now employ a 


A great dental authority lives 
in New Zealand. His books are 
now recognized all the world over. 

The new era in teeth cleaning is 
largely the result of his research. 


And Pepsodent, based largely on 


his theories, is fast being adopted 
by careful people of every race 
and clime. 


Brings five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings 
five distinct effects. All of them 
are deemed essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
That to digest starch deposits 
which cling. They may otherwise 
form acids. ; 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutral- 
izer of acids which cause decay. 


The fight on film 


It combats the film on teeth in 
two effective ways. 

Film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles—that viscous film you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. It 
coats the teeth and night and day 
may threaten serious damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth lookdingy. Film is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, 
and many troubles, local and in- 
ternal, are now traced to them. 


new dentifrice 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found 
two ways to fight that film. Able 
authorities have amply proved 
them. Two of them, embodied in 
Pepsodent, form the reason for 
its chief effect. 

Leading dentists everywhere 
advise this daily film combatant. 
Millions of people have come to 
employ it. Every day, probably, 
you see glistening teeth due to 
its action on film. 


This test will delight you 

A 10-Day Tube is being sent 
to every home that asks. This 
offer is now made half the world 
over. 

This test is most convincing. 
The results will surprise and de- 
light you. The book we send ex- 
plains the reasons for them. 

This is to urge that you make 
that test—and now. Learn how 
much this method means to you 
and yours. See the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth it brings. 
You will always want your teeth, 
we think, brushed in this modern 
way. 


Quick changes come 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 

Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. This test is im- 
portant. 








Pepsadeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
whose every application brings 
five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


10-Day Tube eu 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 11, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mail 10-day tube of Pepso- 
dent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 




















VANITY FAR 


The Pageant of the Ford 


(Continued from page 34) 


comes out, arm in arm with Everyman 
and Gasoline. 

Procress: Hello, 
every little thing? 

Henry Forp: I can’t complain. If 
things go as well as this, we'll be turn- 
ing out our five millionth car along 
about 1921. 

THE CoLitecE GRADUATE: Five mil- 
lion Fords? I don’t believe it. 

EveryMaNn: That’s blasphemy, young 
man! 

Henry Forp (turning on the College 
Graduate those keen, shrewd eyes, which 
seem to look right through him): Hum 
—I don’t seem to know you. 

Procress: Of course you _ don’t, 
Henry. He’s a College Graduate. But 
pile in the back there—all of you—and 
we'll take a little trip into the future 
and see if we can convince this young 
fellow. 

Henry Ford gets into the tonneau, fol- 
lowed by Gasoline and Everyman. 
Progress starts the car forward once 
more. 


Henry. How’s 


Scene 4 


The Highway of Life, at the 1921 
milestone. 

The Hall of the Unborn Fords. A 
large purple curtain, drawn across the 
front of the temple, conceals the in- 
terior. 

Enter Progress, driving his Ford con- 
taining the College Graduate, Henry 
Ford, Gasoline and Everyman. 

The car is stopped at one side of the 
scene and all dismount. The sound of 
wind, singing, is heard behind the cur- 
tain. 

Procress: Hush! Here they come. 

The curtain is parted a little way and 
a thousand Unborn Fords float out, 
veiled in gossamer, and disappear in the 
direction of Detroit. After they have 
gone, another thousand hooded forms 
emerge and float off in the same direc- 
tion. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE ( whispering ): 
Who are they—those last? 

Procress: Those are the Accessories, 
and the Freight Charges. 

He goes to the temple, and pulls back 
the curtain, part way, revealing a sec- 
tion of the interior. 

Procress: This is the home of the 
Unborn Ford Parts. 

A veiled figure comes up to Progress 
and holds out her hands, appealingly. 

Procress (shaking his head): Not 
yet. Next winter—perhaps. It will be 
very cold then. 

The figure, apparently disappointed, 
slinks away. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE: 
that ? 

Procress: An Unborn Radiator. 

Another figure comes running in, hotly 
pursued by a horrible monster. She 
drops to the ground before Progress and 
clutches his knees. He holds up his 
hand and the monster backs away, mut- 
tering “oi gewalt.” It is Carbon. 

Procress: Arise, Cylinder. Some 
day Carbon shall no longer have power 
to hurt you. But until then you must 
be brave. 

He motions to Unborn Oxygen, who 
appears with an Unborn Whisk Broom 
and removes from Cylinder the traces 


And who is 


of Carbon’s dreadful touch. 

Procress: Look at those three over 
there. 

He points to a group consisting of a 
young woman and two men. One of 
the men is stout and is dressed in a fur 
coat, with a diamond stickpin in his 
necktie; the other, quite thin, has q 
shabby suit, and needs a hair-cut. 

Procress: That’s that old flirt Car. 
buretor at work again. One day she 
seems to favor Rich Mixture and the 
next Poor. You never can be sure 
which will win her favor. 

CoLLEGE GRADUATE (blushing ang 
pointing to another group): Do you 
think, sir, that that ought to be al- 
lowed? Isn’t it a little—er— 

Procress (smiling): Oh, no—that’s 
only Unborn Clutch—she’s harmless, 
But look out, here comes Unborn Bore, 
If he once gets hold of you, you can't 
get rid of him. His brother Stroke is 
all right, but Bore— 

Progress and his party quickly step 
out of the temple, and he draws the 
curtain. As they stand there a horrible 
looking creature staggers up the steps 
of the hall and enters. 

CoLLEGE GrabuateE (shrinking) : Ugh! 
Who is that disgusting person? 

Procress: Oh, him? Why, that’s 
the Ford Joke. He comes back here 
every year and is born in a new form. 
But come, we must see the Unborn Cars 
and then return. 

He leads them to the other side of the 
temple and draws back the curtain, 
There are gathered thousand upon thou- 
sand of Unborn Fords. The College 
Graduate gasps and rubs his eyes in as- 
tonishment. Those who are soon to be 
born are receiving congratulations from 
the others, and messages to be carried 
to their friends. As they see Henry 
Ford they run up to him, shouting 
“Papa.” Then, at the sight of Every- 
man, they burst into song. 

Progress leads his group to a little 
Unborn Ford, crouching all alone in the 
rear of the temple. He raises her gently 
to her feet. 

Procress: Now speak up, dear, and 
tell this College Graduate who you are. 

THE VEILED ONE: Oh, sir, I am the 
Five Millionth Ford, and I am waiting 
to be born in the summer of the year 
1921. 

THe COLLEGE GRADUATE (throwing 
away his Greek book and tearing of 
his cap and gown): Progress, I have 
been a blind fool. Mr. Ford, please, sir 
—may I work for you? 

Henry Ford shakes him by the hand 
and points to Everyman. 

Henry Foro: He is the man you 
will really work for. 

Gradually the sound of the singing of 
the Unborn Fords rises to a mighty 
chorus, and the curtain slowly falls as 
they chant the psalm of the Ford: 

Hail to thee, Everyman; we are thy 
servants now and evermore. Though 
thou should leave us out in the rain, the 
darkening tempest or the noisome pes- 
tilence, we are thine. We will go with 
thee up the stony road or the mighty 
hill, for thou art with us. Verily, 


Everyman, thou and thy children get 
thy utmost fill for three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars F. O. B. Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 
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Fall 


Furnishing 


In our hand-made fur- 
niture of authentic de- 
sign we offer the highest 
value in art and work- 
manship at prices within 
moderate means, 


The grace of line, the 
exquisite finish of every 
piece sets it apart as of 
true heirloom character. 





Fully in keeping with 
this finer furniture are 
our collections of beau- 
tiful objects of art and 
our complete decorative 


Woes . 
“ cnammeonemmes a 


The splendid simplicity of our Cellini dining room suite is he eye gS of that late 
special Eighteenth century Italian style which had felt the influence of the prevailing 
classicism of western Europe. The wood is a warm-colored walnut with the suggestion 


service. of age in the softening of sharp lines and the distinctive, hand-polished finish. 


Wm. A. FRENCH & COMPANY 


Interior Decorators 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of Fine Furniture 

















The 
House & Garden 
Book of 


Houses 


The Book of Houses contains 180 suggestions for your 
house—all photographed and 52 photographs of large and 
small houses with interior and exterior views and plans. 


And at the back the names and addresses of the 80 archi- 
tects and decorators whose work is represented. So that you 
can write to them direct when you need big plans and little 
bits of beauty for that house of your own. Price $3. 


These are cold figures—we haven't said anything about 
charm. But you know what House & Garden photo- 
graphs are, so you know it’s there. Here’s the con- 
venient dotted line coupon. Mail it now. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


PN. inkkcuseagieaseandkensaaeaseceeanee 19 West 44th St., New York 


Please send me the Book of Houses. 
I enclose cheque...money order... 


MNMEEUE, 4 +.<ulscoineususansssaucsweseewes es 
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Real ‘Canainae 


Arise in the morning in comfort. Dress in a warm room, not 
in one with the temperature so uncomfortably cold you ruin a 
good night’s rest with a dose of shivering before breakfast. 
You can have generous warmth every morning and without 
anyone getting up to open furnace drafts. 


TAgINNEAPOLIS” 
"Th HEAT REGULATOR 


Takes over the entire control of the heating plant. In the 
morning it automatically opens the drafts, raising the temper- 
ature to exactly the degree you want maintained p< 
throughout the day. At bedtime it lowersthe tempera- f 
ture, holding it at 60 degrees or lower if you like. 
It does all this with less fuel than you formerly used—a 
saving that covers its cost in two or three seasons. 
Easily and quickly installed in old or new homes on any type of 
heating plant burning coal, gas or oil. 
Write for our attractive new booklet— The Convenience 
of Comfort’’ nplete with illustratic Mailed free. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2766 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
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People now regard the 
LAFAYETTE as one of the 
world’scarsmosttobedesired. 


That this belief has been 


fostered by owners there can 
be no doubt. 


In every city in the land 
LAFAYETTE owners are those 
who buy that which pleases 
them, regardless of the pur- 
chase price. 





Their selection of our car 
indicates their preference for 
it over all others. 


Its behavior has made them 
enthusiastic in their owner- 
ship. 

Such satisfaction is always 
transmitted to the public. 


And that is why they say of 
LaFAYETTE, “Itisa car built for 
those who love fine things.” 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Ail InpIANAPOLIS 
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VERSHARP 1s a capable little 


soctal secretary in the employ of busy men 
and women everywhere. If you lock for these 


neat and slender pencils you will see 


wherever you go, nestling in smart handbags, 
peeping from vest pockets, dangling from fine 
watch chains, busy in a dozen hands, You 


have many uses for an 


and dinner checks and jotting memoranda, 
Made by Wahl crafismen with jeweler 
accuracy, Eversharp Pencils are trim and 
graceful and they do their work faultlessly, 
Made in a wide variety of styles and lengths 
in gold and ta silver, and in enamel, they 
are sold by dealers everywhere, 50¢ te $05; 
in Canada, 75¢ and up. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


versharp UEry 


day, for scoring auction, signing luncheon 





them 





Made oy 
The Waiil Company 
Chicage 





SF. ROM the first moment you 
step into Nettleton shoes you 
will feel their comfort. 


And you will see their air of re- 
strained smartness. 


But the biggest thing about Nettle- 
tons cannot be learned until you 


The Ardsley last is shown; made in black and tan Russia calf 
orin Cordovan, style numbers 58-49-60, respectively. Your 
local dealer, wherever you are, can furnish these shoes or we will 
ship them to bim in any size, the same day we receive the order. 


have worn them for months after 
the kind of shoes you now wear 
have been discarded. 


A booklet, “Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” explains why. And it is 
really interesting reading. Just 
write for a copy. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers cf Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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